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ODAY when emphasis is on the production of more 

food, the De Laval “‘Air-Tight” Separator answers 
with cleaner skimming and the elimination of foam from 
cream, both of which features help conserve needed 
butterfat. It also ends loss of skimmilk in foam, thus 
enabling the production of more powder. It is a fact, 
too, that churning losses are smaller when “Air-Tight” 
separated cream is used in buttermaking. 


Hie poem du aae- 


i i 
Bf 


These features, of course, are at all times money- 
makers for the “Air-Tight” Separator user as well as 
food producers for the nation. 


But tomorrow when you are seeking new sources of 
profit, you will find this machine still more advantageous 
to use. The “Air-Tight” Separator, which operates in 
a completely enclosed system, has definitely proven its 
ability to produce cream of superior quality which is, 
therefore, in greater demand. It can be as helpful in 
building a. business as in conserving the product or 

reducing operating costs. 


i 
& 
= 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York, 6 427 Randolph St., Chicago, 6 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco, 19 


THE DELAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG §=VANCOUVER 


Catalog describing the ‘“‘Air- 

Tight” Separator and other 

De Laval models will be sent 
upon request. 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—Reiteration 
Wy of his appeal for full cooperation with 

the requirements of Food Distribution 
Order No. 79, recently emphasized at the 
mid-January convention of the Ohio Dairy 
Products Association, forcefully ex- 
pressed here on January 26th by Dr. Tom 
G. Stitts, Chief of the Dairy and Poultry 
Branch of the War Food Administration’s 
Office of Distribution at a meeting of the 
Fluid Milk Industry Advisory Committee. 


was 


Going over carefully the points’ which he 
brought out at Columbus and which he had 
frequently stressed before, Dr. Stitts called 
upon the milk distributing industry as a 
whole for full compliance with the sales 
limitation order covering fluid milk, cream 
and some other milk by-products. Dr. Stitts’ 
address before the Ohio Association conven- 
tion is presented in full elsewhere in this 
issue of the REVIEW. 


\t the Advisory Committee gathering Dr. 
Stitts urged all members of the group to 
appeal to everyone in the field in his par- 
ticular area to aid in the drive to see that 
all milk which may not be sold for fluid con- 
sumption gets into plants turning out butter, 
cheese, evaporated milk and dry milk. He 
expressed the view that in ®pite of the recent 
and current showing of curtailed milk flow 
compared with the previous year, a heavier 
than usual spring flush will be experienced 


in 1944, 


WEA officials believe the total milk pro- 
duction this year may be less than in 1943 
and that the valleys as well as the peaks in 
output may be more pronounced. With the 
demand for manufactured dairy products con- 
tinually rising and military needs expanding 
With the increased tempo of the war, FDO 
79 is vitally needed, it was said, to assure 
that essential needs for the war-important 
dairy products can be met. 


Quotas Not to Be Lifted 


Some industry members recommended that 
the sales quotas be removed or at least raised 
during the spring flush in areas which do 
not have adequate facilities to take care of 














(By a Review Staff Representative) 


milk produced in excess of allowable sales. 
Dr. Stitts said that some tailoring of indivi- 
dual orders might be necessary, but that any 
overall lifting of the quotas would not be 
possible. 


To assist in taking care of excess supplies, 
it was suggested that plants which are able 
to handle more milk than they customarily 
receive help to prevent milk waste and at 
the same time help to obtain a much-needed 
increase in the production of certain manu- 
factured dairy products by purchasing milk 
at fair prices from plants which cannot take 
care of all the milk they receive. FDO 79 
limits fluid milk sales to the quantity sold 
in June of 1943 and sales of cream and milk 
by-products to three-fourths of the June level. 


WEA officials said that in general the in- 
dustry has cooperated very well with FDO 
79 and that the order is achieving the de- 
sired results. This stated belief in the effec- 
tiveness of the order to date, however, is by 
no means borne out by the production record 
on butter, cheese and evaporated milk. It was 
emphasized that, if nesccesary, court action 
would be instituted against violators. 


Quotas for school milk sales were dis- 
cussed and it was suggested by some industry 
committeemen that each area advise the WFA 
whether they would rather have school milk 
sales included in the quotas and the bases or 
exempt. A proposed form for reporting sales 
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Urges Cooperation With FDO 79 


Advisory Committee Asked to Secure Full Industry Compliance With Milk 


and Cream Sales Limitation Regulation—Violators Face Court Action 


of milk, cream and milk by-products under 
FDO 79 was endorsed by the committee. 


Drive on Prescription Sales 


Industry members agreed with WFA that 
some physicians were taking advantage of 
the exception to the heavy cream limitation 
order by prescribing heavy cream as a med- 
icinal requirement in cases where it was 
clearly not needed. They volunteered to un- 
dertake a campaign against such practices. 


Members of ,the advisory committee ar¢ 
as follows: F. J. Andre, Sheffield Farms 
Co., Inc., New York; Paul J. Betscher, The 
Co-Operative Pure Milk Association, Cin- 
cinnati; Leon A. Chapin, Dairymen’s League 
Coop. Assn., Inc., New York; Harold W. 
Comfort, The Borden Company New York; 
Ken Geyer, Connecticut Milk Producers 
Assn., Hartford, Conn.; C. H. Haskell, Bea- 
trice Creamery Company, Chicago; W. W. 
Henry, Dairy C&operative Assn., Portland, 
Ore.; C. W. Hibbert, Challenge Cream « 
3utter Assn., Los Angeles, Cal.; O. H. 
Hoffman, Jr., Inter-State Milk Producers 
Coop., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also Harvey P. Hood, H. P. Hood & 
Sons, Boston, Mass.; Arthur C. Kerckhoff, 
Pevely Dairy Company, St. Louis, Mo.; B. 
E. Stallones, South Texas Producers Assn., 
Houston, Tex.; Frank M. Stewart, Dairy 
Producers’ Cooperative, Montgomery Ala. ; 
Francis H. Kullman, Bowman Dairy Com 
pany, Chicago; A. H. Lauterbach, Pure Milk 
Association, Chicago; H. R. Leonard, Twin 
City Milk Producers Assn., St. Paul Minn. ; 
G. M. McKerrow, Golden.owermsey Dairy 
Coop. Assn., Milwaukee, Wis.; Raymond 
Skinner, Forest Hill Dairy, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
and Grover D. Turnbow, Golden State Co., 
Ltd., San Francisco, Cal. 


Dr. Blanford Cites Violations 


First reported action in major consuming 
areas against alleged violators of the order 
was taken on January 25th by Dr. Charles 
J. Blanford, Administrator of the New York 
Metropolitan milk sales area, with the cita- 


(Please turn to Page 61) 













Limit Farm Wages 


WEA Freezes Agricultural Labor Sal- 
aries of $2,400 Yearly or More and 
Sets Up Rigid Controls 
(By Review's Washington Representative) 


Washington, D. C—Complementary orders 
were issued here January 17 and 20 by the 
War Food Administrator and the Economic 
Stabilization Director freezing wages and 
salaries of farm labor which are $2,400 per 
year or more, and providing regulations 
governing the increase of all such wages 
and salaries. Dairying is included in the 
control. 


Under the new order no increase is per- 
mitted in agricultural labor rates from $2,400 
per year upward without prior approval of 
the War Food Administrator or the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Individual 
levels below $2,400 for farm work 
may, however, be raised without prior ap- 
proval, unless the War Food Administrator 
has established specific 
No reduction 


wage 


ceilings for such 
made in the 
wages or salaries for any particular farm 
work below the highest rate paid therefor 


between January 1 and September 15, 1942. 


labor. can be 


Farm wage salary stabilization operations 
are to be administered by Col. Philip G. 
3ruton, Director of the War Food Admin- 
istration’s Office of Labor. William T. Ham 
is acting chief of the Wage Stabilization 
Division which has been set up in the Pro- 
gram Branch of the Office of Labor. 


“Agricultural Labor” Definitions 


Exemption of agricultural wages and 
salaries which are below $2,400 per annum 
from limitations placed By the Economic 
Stabilization Director upon all non-agricul- 
tural wage rates is justified, in the opinion 
of federal officials, on the grounds (1) “that 
the general level: of salaries and wages for 
agricultural labor is sub-standard,” (2) 
“that a high disparity exists between salaries 
and wages paid labor in agriculture and 
salaries and wages paid labor in other essen- 
tial war industries,” and (3) “that the re- 
tention and recruitment of agricultural labor 
is of prime necessity in supplying the United 
Nations with needed foods and fibers.” 


The regulations interpret the term “agri- 
cultural labor”, and set forth procedures for 
the establishment of wage ceilings and for 
determining penalties for violations of the 
ceilings. Persons defined as “agricultural 
labor” are those employed in farming in 
any of its branches, including, among other 
things, the cultivation and tillage of the soil; 
dairying; the production, cultivation and 
harvesting of agricultural or horticultural 
commodities, and the raising of live stock, 
bees, or poultry. 


State Agricultural Wage Boards will be 
appointed where necessary to hold public 
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hearings and assist in the establishment of 
specific wage ceilings and in determining 
penalties for violations by either employers 
or employees. Such Boards already estab- 
lished will continue to function. 


Penalties for violation of wage stabiliza- 


tion orders are severe. Violators, whether 
employers or employees, are subject to a 
fine of not more than $1,000, or to imprison- 
ment for not 


both 


more than 
penalties. In 


one year, or to 
addition, where wages 
or salaries have been increased in contraven- 
tion of a wage stabilization order, the amount 
of the salary or wage paid at the increased 
rate is disregarded by all agencies of the 
government for the purpose of determining 
production costs of the employer in relation 
to price control, income tax returns, or con- 
tracts with the government. 
—__—_ eo —r 

CHANGES WFA SET-UP 
C.—With an announced 
goal of speeding up War Food Administra- 
tion operations through more clearly defin- 
ing administrative responsibilities and pro- 
cedures and eliminating duplication, Admin- 


Washington, D. 


istrator Marvin Jones announced January 
22 changes in designations of some organiza- 
tions within the Administration and assign- 
ments of responsibilities in several fields of 
operation. No fundamental change in or- 
ganization is involved, the Administrator 
said. 

The Food Production Administration and 
the Food Distribution Administration be- 
come, respectively, the Office of Production 
and the Office of Distribution. An Office 
of Price is established to handle matters 
relating to food prices for which the War 
Food Administration is responsible. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency, the Farm 
Security Administration, and the Soil Con- 
servation Service become independent agen- 
cies reporting directly to the Administrator. 
The responsibilities of various agencies in 
food procurement and distribution are de- 
fined. 

Lee Marshall, newly-appointed chief of the 
old FDA, continues in that post with OOD. 
Ashley Sellers is to serve temporarily as 
Director of Price. 


—— o—wme el - 


NO-POINT—LOW POINT FOODS 





An eighteen-page Sales Promotion Pro- 
gram to stimulate the sales of “No Point— 


Low Point Foods”, just off the press is now 


mailed to the wholesale and retail 
distributing trade by WFA. The promotion 
is scheduled for the Spring of 1944. Later 
a similar booklet outlining the “No Point— 
Low Point” promotion for the restaurant 
and hotel trade will be mailed. 

Copies of this sales promotional material 
may be obtained without charge by writing 
to U. S. War Food Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Administration Build- 
ing, Room 202-W, Washington 25, D. C. 


being 





Extend Dairy Payments 


WFA Continues January Production 


Subsidy Rates to February 17— 


Awaits Congress Move 


Washington, D. C—The War Food Ad- 
ministration announced February 2 continua- 
tion of dairy production payments up to 
February 17, or the date to which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has been further 
extended by Congressional action. Basic 
rates will be the same as those in effect 
for January except in the New York area 
Marvin Jones, War Food Administrator 
pointed out that a commitment had been 
made with Congress not to change substanti 
ally the subsidy program now in effect prior 
to February 17. 


Subject to Congressional action continuing 
the CCC without limitations preventing dairy 
production payments, Mr. Jones stated that 
thereafter rates for the remainder of Feb- 
ruary and for March and April would be 
adjusted to take into account increases in 
feed and other costs since the original rates 
were established last October. 


Would Recognize Increased Costs 


The War Food Administrator said he is 
desirous of recognizing these increased costs 
in the dairy payments as soon as it is pos- 
sible to do so, and further expressed the 
hope that in the interim dairy farmers would 
continue to produce and market the milk 
that is so essential for the war effort. 


For the spring and summer months, it 
was indicated that WFA intends to continue 
the general dairy payments at seasonally 
lower rates, the whole program being, of 
course, contingent upon Congressional action. 
Subject to such contingency, rates for next 
summer are to be determined and announced 
before the first of May; and for next winter, 
before the first of September. 


In the case of the New York Metropoli- 
tan pool, WFA has announced that the dairy 
production payments effective February Ist 
will be at the same rate—40c per hundred 
pounds—as for non-pooled milk. January 
payments for pool milk were on the basis 
of 25c per hundred pounds. 


——- oe 


SEEKS MILK USE DATA 


Madison, Wis.—The Federal-State Crop 
Reporting Service here is requesting manu- 
facturers of dairy products in Wisconsin to 
report on the utilization made of all milk de- 
livered to their plants during 1943. With 
approximately 2,800 licensed dairy plants, 
Wisconsin has a total output of all milk 
products far in excess of any other State 

Information received from the survey of 
1943 operations as to the volume of various 
products turned out is expected to be par- 
ticularly helpful in gauging recent trends in 
dairy manufacture and in preparing programs 
for the future. 
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MAINTAIN PROFITS— Vitamin D Milk is a higher-profit item 
which can bring in as much as Ic more per quart without ma- 
Sood Ad terially increasing your overhead. By converting your present 
Gina. —and frozen—distribution to Vitamin D Milk, you can still 
ts up to enjoy reasonable profits. resi ath 
te Com W _ Furthermore, by pushing Vitamin D Milk, you'll be tak- 
= fede ing advantage of a growing new market for Vitamin D Milk, 
= © Rank the result of wide-spread information about the need for 
bs dare Vitamin D in normal diets. Women are better informed about 
last dees the health benefits of Vitamin D than any other vitamin! 
inistrator you AID NATIONAL NUTRITION PROGRAM—There is an out- —, 
had beer standing need for Vitamin D Milk in the National Nutrition 
substanti Program—Vitamin D is the only vitamin not found in diet- 
ect prior significant amounts in the recommended “Basic 7” food 
groups. Uncle Sam is counting on you to make it possible for 
‘ontinuing your customers to obtain an adequate daily supply of Vita- 
ting dairy min D—through your Vitamin D Milk! 
‘ated that sell Mmorzve Here is a major reason why you should supply Vitamin D 
of Feb- Milk. Here is your way to make an outstanding patriotic con- 
would be tribution to the National Nutrition Program. 
reases in 
nal rates 


All factors favor increased sales of Vitamin D Milk. Don’t 
fail to take advantage of this situation. Start selling your 
Vitamin D Milk now. 

BETTER FOODS, BETTER VITAMIN D FROM GENERAL MILLS 














































Costs 
id he jis RESEARCH—For years General Mills, Inc., has pioneered 
sed costs food research and new ways to improve nutrition levels. 
t is pos- Widespread research facilities have enabled General Mills to 
ssed the develop A. R. P. I. Vitamin D, an outstanding Vitamin D 
‘$s would concentrate for use in Vitamin D Milk. 
he milk In addition, much time and thought have been devoted 
t. to the preparation of sales promotion programs, with partic- 
ote. i ular emphasis on the need for Vitamin D Milk in present-day 
satithedl diets. Tie in with General Mills—get the best in a combina- 
=~ tion of available Vitamin D concentrate and sales promotion 
ens call help. Switch over to Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) concen- 
eatad / trate and sales materials at once—be sure of getting the best. 
= € USE GENERAL MILLS CONVERSION PLAN FOR BESTRESULTS 
hounced —Don’t take chances. Get the best possible results from to- 
winter, day’s opportunity for Vitamin D Milk sales—use the General 
Mills Conversion Plan, which includes colorful, hard-hitting 
tropoli- Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) promotional materials. Espe- 
e éeird cially designed to meet present conditions are folders, pogters 
ary Ist and bottle collars. Also available are radio commercials, news- 
snidival paper ad mats and layouts for newspaper advertising. These 
etierd at sales aids are prepared for both regular and homogenized 
» tee Vitamin D Milk. 


Send in the coupon below for complete information today! 


PRP 
“xr. General Mills, Inc., Special Commodities Division 
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manu- 1 as 400 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

7 g “es! 1 am interested in the General Mills Vitamin D Milk conversion program. 

a oS 3 Send me prices on your Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) Concentrate in the size container best suited to my needs. 
With t (_] I am now fortifying ........... . .quarts milk—Homogenized [_] Plain [1] (check which) 

plants, {| 1 am not now using Vitamin D. I have [|] have not [_] Homogenizer. Spe ER one routes. 
milk i Also send me samples and prices of your promotional material with outline of the campaign you recommend for my use. 
St = | Name of Dairy Fata bbls Medan nur ye ae ry 
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Height of Absurdity 


EW AMONG the 
ordinated, unsound, haphazard and in 


myriad of unco- 

many cases just plain silly orders and 
controls bearing upon the vast agricultural 
problem which have emanated from the Ad- 
ministration during the present regime can 
touch for downright screwiness the recent 
moves of the War Food Administrator and 
the Economic Stabilization Director freezing 
wages and salaries of farm labor which range 
from $2,400 per year upwards. This seems 
surely to mark a new high in the direction 
of asininity. 


It would be most interesting to hear from 
what source came the statistical background 
upon which the action was based,—if, indeed, 
the federal involved bothered to 
collect or study any attempt at a factual 
presentation of conditions existing in this 
field of employment. 


agencies 


It is, of course, patent that farm wages 
have during the war period mounted sharply, 
in many cases to And one 
of the most vociferous demands from our 
agricultural operating elements, large and 
small alike, has been for a return for their 
products high enough to offset these rising 
labor costs and other advancing overhead 
expenses. 


record levels. 


For example, figures lately released by 
New York State Agricultural Statistician 
R. L. Gittette show that money wages 
paid to hired farm workers in New York 
State on the Ist of January stood at the 
highest level seen at the beginning of any 
year since records have been kept. On that 
date the average money wage—in addition to 
board—for farm workers who likewise were 
boarded is reported as $69.50 per month, or 
$13.00 above January 1, 1943 and an increase 
of 127 per cent compared with the same 
date in 1941, 


Money wages without board — though 
normally including house rent, farm sup- 
plies and other items—had risen to $96.50 
per month on the first of January, or $15.75 
higher than the same date last year and 
104 per cent above the level three years ago. 

However, 


the number 


of agricultural 









workers whose individual stipends run to 
$2,400 per year or more if laid end to end in 
each state would probably not extend much 
farther than a robust county agent could 
throw And so far as the working 
dairy farmer on many of this state’s best 
managed farms is concerned, data compiled 
by the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the New York State College of 
Agriculture is reported to place his return 
as less than $1,800 per year for the period 
October, 1942 to October, 1943, figuring 
nothing whatever for managerial effort! 


a cat. 


This action of the Administration agencies 
smacks of a deliberate attempt to create a 
wrong impression of farm wages among 
the industrial labor group. It will unques- 
tionably tend greatly to accelerate demands 
for more income by the vast body of agri- 
cultural workers who, even with recent 
rapidly rising pay scales, still find themselves 
far below the newly-imposed ceilings. 

Altogether, an absurd and deceitful action 
by the bureaucrats. 


Refinements Ahead 


OHN H. Forstew, chief engineer of the 

Bowman Dairy Company in Chicago and 

consultant in the General Industrial 
Equipment Division of the War Production 
Board, struck a pertinent note at the recent 
annual meeting of the Dairy Industry Sup- 
plies Association when he stated that there 
is an opportunity for greatly improving the 
design and construction of dairy plant equip- 
ment. He referred his listeners, most of 
them manufacturers of dairy machinery and 
supplies, to what has been accomplished in 
war production industries;—new mechanical 
designs and devices which make possible the 
world’s fastest production of the world’s 
finest war implements. 

Mr. Forstew specifically mentioned the 
need for greater self-containment in dairy 
plant equipment,—operations now done by 
several separate items which should be com- 
bined into one single unit. He mentioned, 
also, improvements which might be made 
in the style and design of milk packages. 
And other mechanical engineers—to name 
but one, H. C. Benimer of the Cherry- 
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3urrell Corporation—corroborate Mr. Fo 
SLEW’S opinion with respect to needed rc- 
finements and possible innovations in t 
entire field of milk handling and processing 
machinery. 


Such views, however, naturally do not 
mean that designers and engineers engaged 
in the manufacture of such equipment ar 
supplies have been standing still in this re- 
spect. Just the reverse is true. For years 
refinements in dairy machinery have beet 
progressing steadily, as is evidenced by the 
present high-temperature, short-time pas- 
teurizers; the speedy and more sanitary bot- 
tle fillers used today as compared with 
those of ten or fifteen years ago; automatic 
butter printing and wrapping machines 
which have supplanted hand printing and 
wrapping almost entirely; the improved de- 
sign of glass milk bottles, including square 
shapes as well as tear-drops; the develop- 
ment of paper containers for wholesale busi- 
ness; the specialized motorized milk de- 
livery unit; automatic temperature controls; 
as well as many others that might be men- 
tioned. So it cannot be denied that 
provements and simplifications in this direc- 
tion have been and are continuously being 
made. 


im- 


However, under the impetus of war with 
its urgent demands there have been thou- 
sands of new inventions conducive to greater 
speed in production, replacement of hand 
labor by mechanical devices and improve- 
ment in quality of all types of products 
Naturally, the great bulk of these inventions 
has crystallized in war industries where the 
urgency of the demand for them was great- 
est. It is but natural to expect, in the tran- 
sition or reconversion period from wartime 
to peacetime production, that many of the 
newly-developed improvements, refinements 
and inventions along mechanical lines will 
be adopted by the manufacturers of dairy 
plant equipment and supplies. 


Thus manufacturers of dairy products may 
logically expect greatly improved physical 
and mechanical facilities for processing pro- 
cedures as a logical and beneficial aftermath 
of the present world-wide conflict in which 
we are all engaged. 


Post-War Planning Essentials 
T RECENT meetings in New York 
A City and in Raleigh, N. C., a speaker 
—E. J. Maruer, vice-president 0! 
National Dairy Products Corp.—emphasizet 
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controls;} THATCHER D Bottles are good bottles, 
proves economical, compact and shapely. 
his direc- ; 
sly being} A. noteworthy development of years of pro- | 

_.. | gress since Dr. Hervey D. Thatcher, founder IN ng G — 
een tho | of Thatcher Manufacturing Company, invented ns EF 
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improve- . wh ro ae 
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where the | Sturdy stand-up quality. You can get an extra a 
he trane§ Service by taking advantage of sparkling, a 
m peg colorful PYROGLAZE that not only 

n or tne ‘ P P . . 
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two factors which will be essential in the 
post-war period of the dairy business. He 
mentioned specifically maintenance of quality 
and effectuation of economies in processing 
and distribution. 


While there are many uncertainties in 
any contemplation of post-war operations 
there are some foreseeable factors which 
may definitely be counted upon. In the first 
place, millions of men will be discharged 
from the Armed Forces who will need be 
placed in peacetime civilian occupations ; and 
secondly, there will be millions of war 
workers who will be converted from war- 
time work to gainful civilian work. To 
make these conversions will require time 
and some inevitable disruptions. There can 
be little doubt as to this premise. 


Accompanying these reconversions there 
will evolve new competition and new de- 
mands. There will be competition from other 
food industries and increased competition 
within industries. Coincident with 
virile competition there is always the in- 
centive to improve quality and lower costs. 
The milk distributing branch of the dairy 
industry can be no exception to this general 
rule. 


more 


The time is now for all who are engaged 
in the field and allied lines to make programs 
and plans predicated upon higher milk and 
dairy products quality as well as lower ulti- 
mate costs to the consumer,—to be accom- 
plished by more economical processing ana 
distribution. 


Based upon past experience we may con- 
fidently expect that the ingenuity of those 
who have carried the dairy industry to its 
present status, will be able to cope well 
with the new conditions of the postwar 
era. High quality and lower operating costs 
are essentials for the continuance of a healthy 
and prosperous dairy economy. 


Tremendous Sales Potential 


EPRODUCED on the front cover of 
R this issue of the Review is an official 

photo by the U. S. Army Signal Corps 
showing a group of our soldiers each enjoy- 
ing a bottle of health-giving and nutritious 
milk. It depicts but one instance of the 
proven fact that the American 
the best-fed in the world. 


And milk parts ‘of the 
country are making just such scenes possible 
by their contribution in processing and 
bottling a safe milk supply, delivering the 
milk to the camps and getting the empty 
bottles back to the plants. When the Army 
made its huge demands for a safe milk 
supply to be used by the men in training 
it was the established milk distributors’ in 
many cities who immediately were prepared 
to procure the increased volume required, 
and to serve the camps in a most efficient 
and economical manner. 


soldier is 


dealers in all 


To many young men in Army training 
the drinking of milk was an innovation. 
These fellows having cultivated the milk- 
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drinking habit, will doubtless continue to 
demand milk after they have returned to 
peaceful pursuits. A new milk sales poten- 
tial unquestionably is being created by the 
Army and Navy feeding program which will 
redound tremendously to the benefit of the 
dairy industry in the post-war period,—if its 
possibilities are properly and soundly pre- 
pared for and followed through. 


1944 Butter Estimates 
Two WFA Forecasts Fail to Jibe— 
Be Cut— 
Stockpiles Very Heavy 


Civilian Use to 


Washington, D. C—The War Food Ad- 
ministration released January 30 the program 
allocating 1944 butter production. Per capita 
civilian consumption is reduced % Ib. to 12.1 
lbs. for the year. WFA expects civilians 
to receive 76 out of every 100 Ibs. of butter 
turned out this year, military and related 
services 18 Ibs.,. lend-lease shipments to 
Russia 5 lbs. and contingency reserve 1 Ib. 


WFA 1944 production estimate is placed 
at 1,965,000,000 Ibs—and it expects a carry- 
over from 1943 of 81,000,000 Ibs. This figure, 
however, does not jibe with the WFA’s Feb- 
ruary 1 estimate of total allocable 1944 butter 
supplies of 2,046,100,000 Ibs. And how the 
1944 make is to be brought up to the esti- 
mated figures in view of recent long con- 
tinued and indicated weekly 
losses from a year ago is not explained. 


considerable 


For example, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics report of December butter pro- 
duction fully shows the result of sharply 
curtailing influences. December, 1943, volume 
of creamery butter make was estimated at 


97,650,000 lbs.—the lowest since 1928, 16 
per cent below December, 1942, and 15 
per cent below the 1932-41 December 


average. 
1943 Volume Off 4 Per Cent 


Production for 1943 was placed at 1,685,- 
825,000 Ibs., or 4 per cent off from 1942 and 
This 


3 per cent below the ten-year average. 
volume is the lowest since 1937. 


The 1943 milk flow was estimated at 1 per 
cent off from 1942. 


butter still 
are being reduced at a surprisingly slow 
rate. Unofficial reports from Washington 
indicate government officials are considering 
the possibility of converting upwards of 20,- 
000,000 Ibs. of governmentally-owned butter 
into butter oil, to be carried as a reserve 
against 1944 shipments to Russia. A large 
quantity of the government stockpile also is 
destined for conversion into Carter’s spread 
and at least one other more recently de- 
veloped spread—Preserved Butter, Army 
Spread. 


Goevrnmental stockpiles of 





It’s Not A Gift—But Thrift 
Buy War Bonds & Stamps 


EDWARD E. RIECK DEAD 
Founded Rieck-McJunkin Dairy in 
Pittsburgh, Now a N. D. P. Unit 


Edward E. Rieck, who developed one of 
the foremost dairies in the country and fig- 
ured in the formation of National Dairy 
Products Corporation in 1924, died in Pitts- 
burgh, January 10th, after. a short illness. 
He was 79 years old. 

Mr. Rieck started in the milk business as 
a boy when he took a job as milk delivery 
boy on a route. A few years later after 
inheriting a small legacy he started a business 
of his own that prospered into the prominent 
milk and ice cream firm known as the Rieck- 
McJunkin Dairy Company. 

In 1924 he joined with Thomas H. Mc- 
Innerney, to form the first merger in the 
present extensive National Dairy Products 
Corporation chain. 

With the formation of the corporation, Mr. 
Rieck relinquished direct control of the busi- 
ness, but retained an active interest. Until 
his recent illness he remained chairman of 
the board of the company. 

He is survived by his widow, one son and 
two daughters. 

———e— oe 


PETITION FOR RELIEF 





_ Charging that the emergency faced by 
Connecticut dairymen was “entirely a Fed- 
eral responsibility” a petition was prepared 
by the Legislature’s agriculture committee 
and placed before the general assembly for 
action January. 

The committee previously had approved 
a proposal to memorialize Congress on the 
milk situation, but the text of its resolution 
did not become public until January 27. 

The petition asserted that “the farmers 
and dairymen of Connecticut have the ca- 
pacity and the ability to produce all of the 
milk necessary for the people of our State 
if freed from abnormal: governmental inter- 
ference.” 

An increase in the ceiling price of milk 
has been urged by the Connecticut dairy in- 
dustry for some time. 


DAIRY CHANGES HANDS 








Richmond, Va. — Controlling interest in 
Lakeview and Glen Dairies here has been 
purchased by Hugh N. Rakes, Floyd County 
(Va.) dairyman, from J. Louis Reynolds of 
Richmond at a price reported to be in six 
figures. Both dairies, serving app-oximately 
7,000 gallons of milk daily, will continue in 
operation under the supervision of Beattie C. 
Luck, manager. , 

Mr. Rakes is the owner of nine dairy 
farms in Virginia, which will supply the two 
firms. The Lakeview firm was chartered in 
June, 1933, and was purchased about a year 
ago by Mr. Reynolds. The Glen concern was 
opened by Mr. Reynolds in April, 1942, t 
market milk in cardboard containers. 
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> farmers h , ° ° 
a. The war’s not over yet—and R. G. Wright is ery in addition to the w 2 > filli 
ar orders we are filling. 


all of the still mighty busy helping turn out needed equip- 


C+ > ee “. . > ° 
‘ 7 ment to “wash ip” America’s enemies. 
ital inter- 


This equipment is the finest we havé ever made. 

; In design and workmanship it embodies the high 

oa But—with new methods learned and new men production standards and the new techniques 
mi and women traffied in their tasks, we are now developed under the pressure of war. 


- dairy in- 
able to produce the famed R. G. Wright can - If your plant needs added equipment or replace- 


washers, bottle washers an i i 
i , and other dairy machin- ments, why not talk things over with us—now? 


interest in 
ae R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


yd County 
eynolis of 2933 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


be in six 
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continue in Apa 
Reattiet _ “PASTEURIZERS 
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Tank A Soaking tank, alkali solution. Tank D Final cooling rinse, fresh water. 







Tank B 





















Tank C 
This separote tank for alkali removal rinse: 













This separate tank for pressure washing: 


1. Prevents troublesome clogging of pipes 
and pumps, by keeping alkali out of 
Tank D — where it would react with the 
**hardness’’ of the fresh water to deposit lime. 







1. Eliminates frequent costly changes of 
solution, by keeping dirt from this 
operation out of Tank A. 











2. Preserves the clear, sparkling appearance 
of the bottles, by avoiding clouding with 
lime deposits. 


2. Cuts down costly bottle breakage, by 
providing an intermediate temperature 
drop and avoiding sudden changes. 



















... and these savings are available now, under the U. S. 
Government program. ® You can see for. yourself in the 
basic design of the washer—you can check for yourself with 
the many satisfied users — the reasons why Heil Ladewig- 
Soelch washers deliver sparkling clean, sterile bottles with 
less breakage and at lower cost. You save all around — 


Money Saving 
Features 
_Non-Clogging Nozzles 


Wire Bottle Pockets 


West on electric power, manpower, caustic solution — and, 
Positive Automatic Stops because of Heil quality construction, you enjoy depend- 
v 


able operation with freedom from interruptions and break- 
downs. ¢@ Equip now with Heil Ladewig-Soelch washers. 
Write for information on priorities and deliveries. 


Simple Design with Few 
and Slow Moving Parts 





















v 
Flush Manholes Simplify wes 


Cleaning 













Conservation Plans 

Ten New Programs for Dairy Trans- 

port Savings Set Up Under 
ODT Authorization 


Washington, D. C_—Ten new dairy indus- 
try transportation plans were announced by 
the Office of Defense Transportation January 
17th which, it is estimated, will: save upwards 
of 2,000,000 truck miles and almost 147,000 
man-hours annually in the movement of 


dairy products from farms to processing 
plants in Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, North Dakota, Ohio, 


Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 
The ten plans are as follows: 


Illinois—A ffecting 832 producers, two pro 
cessors and 41 motor carriers in the Peca 
tonica Grade B milkshed area, comprising 
portions of Winnebago, Stephenson and Ogle 
Counties, and saving 85,410 truck miles 
year. 


Massachusetts—One hundred and fourtee: 
producers, four processors and motor carrier 
operating over 31 routes in the Brockto 
milkshed area, taking in portions ot Ply 
mouth, Bristol and Norfolk Counties, savin; 
84,315 truck miles. 


Michigan—Six thousand six hundred an 
forty-two producers, 31 processors and a num 
ber of motor carriers in Lenawee, Hillsdal 
3ranch and Jackson Counties, saving 642,03 
truck miles; also 1,167 producers two pri 
cessors and a number of motor carriers 
Kent County and portions of adjacent cout 
ties and saving 102,648, truck miles. 


Five thousand one hundred and 
ninety-three producers, seven processors and 
112 motor carriers in part of the Southwest 
Missouri milkshed area, embracing all « 
Vernon, Barton, Jasper, Newton, McDonak 
3arry, Lawrence, Dade, and Cedar Countie 
and portions of adjoining counties in South 
western Missouri, saving 189,617 truck mile 


Missouri 





North Dakota—Two hundred and fifty-fiv 
producers, five processors and eight motc 
carriers in the Grand Forks milkshed are 
saving 10,920 truck miles. 


Ohio—One thousand seven hundred a 
forty-five producers, four processors and 72 
motor carriers in the Washington Count 
milkshed area, comprising all of Washingt: 
County and portions of Meigs, Athens, Mo 
gan, Noble and Monroe Counties, savit 
310,605 truck miles. 


. Tennessee—Three hundred and ninety-fi 
producers, 21 processors and 61 motor cart 
ers in the Chattanooga milkshed area, saving 
118,625 truck miles ; also 424 producers, three 
procesors and a number of motor carriers 
Marshall County and elsewhere, saving 30 
104 truck miles. 


Wisconsin—Two thousand nine hundred 
and sixty-two producers, 92 processors and 
a number of motor carriers in Brown County, 


saving 346,450 truck miles. - 
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DRY MILK 


MADE WITH A BUFLOVAK 


BUFLOVAK Milk Dryer is one of the safest and soundest 


investments your company can make. 


Today's unlimited needs for dry milk for our armed forces and 
allies are exerting tremendously favorable and lasting influences 
on the dry milk industry: 


|. War has created huge demands for dry milk far 
_ beyond present supplies and capacities. 


2. This widespread use of dry milk has not only in-- 
creased its acceptance as a basic food, but has 
also greatly enlarged its use in combination with 
many other foods. 


If you have enough milk for reasonably steady operation, Uncle 
Sam wants you to invest in a BUFLOVAK. High priorities will 
be granted. 


This equipment will enable you to produce finest quality dry 
milk at lowest operating costs. For steady profits today and 
in the years ahead, you can depend on a BUFLOVAK. 


Write for Details Now. 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


1611 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 295 Madison Ave. CHICAGO 1636 Monadnock Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS 2217 Olive St. SAN LEANDRO, CAL. 763 Bridge Road 


Milk Distributors’ War Job 


Dr. Tom G. Stitts, Widely-known Office of Distribution Branch Head, Outlines 
General Dairy Situation and Specific Task of Fluid Dealers* 


*Herewith the REVIEW gives the full text of an address 
by Dr. Stitts, popular chief of the OOD (formerly FDA) Dairy 
and Poultry Branch, which was delivered before the annual 
convention of the Ohio Dairy Products Association at Col- 
umbus on January 17th. 


Dr. Stitts interestingly traces the vast changes in dairy 
industry requirements and operations under the impact of 
hugely expanded war and related needs, with especial emphasis 
on the essential part that the country’s milk distributors must 
play in the present concerted campaign to hold skyrocketing 
fluid demands in check and thus help free a sufficient volume 
of the total flow for highly essential manufactured dairy 
products. 





HE beginning of a new year is an appropriate time for an 

appraisal of the current dairy situation in the United States, 

reviewing recent developments and attempting to project in 
a tentative way what may 
be expected in the near 
future. Whenever such an 
analysis has been made for 
dairy products since the 
war started, probably the 
outstanding fact brought 
out has been the rapidity 
and abruptness with which 
basic supply and demand 
conditions have changed in 
the recent past, especially 
for certain of the individ- 
ual dairy products. It 
must be concluded that they 
are subject to equally 
rapid and abrupt change in 
the future. Nevertheless, 
it is worth while to make 
such an appraisal and it , 
is absolutely necessary that plans be made in advance—plans that 
will permit flexibility to meet changes. 


Dr. T. G. Stitts, OOD Chief 


So much has happened to the dairy industry in the United 
States in the way of price ceilings, subsidies, set-aside orders, and 
quotas and limitation orders in recent months that it is almost 
impossible to realize that only 16%4 rather short months ago there 
were no subsidies, no set-aside orders, no limitation or quota orders, 
no price ceilings on manufactured dairy products, and no price 
ceilings on prices to producers for milk. In fact, at that time total 
milk production was still setting new records, running above a year 
earlier, and the government had on hand what appeared to be ex- 
cessive stocks of evaporated milk and roller process skimmilk powder. 


The picture today is certainly in sharp contrast to that of 16% 
months ago. Total milk production since September 1943 has been 
trending downward, running below a year ago. A great many new 
and special programs have been started in an attempt to encourage 
greater production. A great many new and special regulatory pro- 
grams and devices have been started in order properly to divide 
the available milk and dairy products among the many different 
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uses. The newest and one of the most far-reaching of these ne 
distribution programs is Food Distribution Order No. 79, unde: 
which sales quotas are being established for fluid milk, fluid cream, 
and fluid by-products in all major cities. The placing of these re- 
strictions on fluid milk sales was delayed as long as possible. The 
reasons why it finally became necessary to restrict such sales in- 
volve the entire dairy situation and the entire war job of the dairy 
industry. Those reasons, therefore, need to be explained carefully 
and to be understood fully by everyone affected by FDO 79. 


The Over-All War Job 


3asically, the job of the dairy industry during the war—and 
the term dairy industry here means producers, processors, dis- 
tributors, and the government—has been to try to keep three large 
groups adequately supplied with dairy products: (1) United States 
armed forces and military services (2) The armed forces and, in 
some cases, special civilian groups in allied nations, and also such 
special groups as the Red Cross and the Unites States territories, 
and (3) United States civilians. 


This basic job has changed from time to time, both in size and 
in character. The United States Army and Navy have been grow- 
ing in size and require a greater volume of dairy products. And 
as more men move out of this country, proportionately less fluid 
milk and ice cream, but more evaporated milk and cheese and whole 
milk powder, are required. The dairy products supplied by Amer- 
ica’s dairy industry to her allies have shifted with the tide of battle 
and with the shipping space available. Lower submarine losses 
meant more evaporated milk. Higher losses meant less evaporated 
but more dried milk and cheese. 


Among United States civilians, demand for dairy products has 
been going® up steadily since the war started. It has been affected 
by shortages of other foods and has undoubtedly been somewhat 
greater because retail prices have been held down. Fundamentally, 
however, expendable consumer income has been going up and con- 
sumer demand for dairy products has been going up at about the 
same or a greater rate. This demand has shown itself in higher 
sales in every case where sales have been unrestricted and where 
supplies have been-available to meet demand. 


Higher Production the First Goal 


Clearly, the first and primary objective in this war job was 
and is to increase total milk production as much as possible within 
the framework of over-all national policy, and to maintain milk 
production at as high a level as possible. This has been the ob)ec- 
tive of the government from the outset and is the objective of the 
government today. The same is true of the entire dairy industry. 
This does not mean, of course, increasing and maintaining milk 
production at whatever cost. Obviously, there are other uses for 
land, feed, and labor which must be recognized and which cannot 
in many cases be reduced to the extent which would be necessary 
to keep milk production as high as would be desirable. Alsc, of 
course, dairy products are extremely important items in the cost 
of living and dairy products prices have been prominent in the 
entire cost of living and anti-inflation program from the outset 


The milk production program, under these conditions, has en- 
countered labor shortages, feed shortages, and particularly compli- 
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For complete milk processing 
equipment . . . Come to DAMROW 


- « « « Modern Aid to Higher Production on Less Manpower 


Better protection to dairy product quality, lowered 
man-hours, reduced operating costs, increased plant 
efficiency . . . these have long been welcome benefits 
in dairies using DAMROW COMPLETE EQUIP- 
MENT. When you need new equipment or replace- 
ments, be sure you add these advantages to your plant. 












@ DAMROW 
Intake Equipment 
completely designed, built, and 
installed by Damrow engineers, 
this compact and efficient intake layout has a capacity of 
50,000 Ibs. of milk per hour, or 720 cans. Damrow intake 
equipment can be built to fit the needs of every plant, both in 

intake capacity and floor space. 


@ DAMROW 
Vapor-Film Pasteurizers 
Provides faster, more uni- 
form heating, automatically 
controlled temperature, pre- 
vents burnt flavor, hot spots. 
Assures longer service. Ca- 
pacities from 50 to 1000 
gallons. 
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FOUR CAN AND COVERS 
TYPE OT Al SHER 


6CAN AND COVER 
T # RO’ 


‘ < 
} a 


. ; 
Specially built weighing tanks @ 4 Ys 
with special dumping pouch Pry, Ab 
and vacuum-controlled 14” bp 
/ 


valve capable of emptying “7 
1,000 Ibs. in 4.4 seconds. De- 
signed for speed and easy 
cleaning. 



















A 


@ DAMROW Power Operated 
Rotary fan Washers 


Compact, efficient, economical, low-priced. DAMROW 
power rotaries are available in capacities from 4 to 6 cans 
and covers per minute. 
















@ DAMROW 
Gravity Cold Milk Filters 


Fast, economical, most ef- 
ficient filter — available in 
three sizes, for capacities 
from 5,000 to 25,000 Ibs. 


Type A-—15,000-25,000 Ibs. 
Type F—10,000 Ibs. 
Type J— 5,000 Ibs. 
















@ DAMROW Hand Operated 
Rotary Can Washer @ DAMROW Horizontal Storage 
Ideal for the small plant, this Damrow Tank with Agitator 
hand-operated rotary is the most ef- Damrow tanks and vats are made in 


ficient washer of its size available. all sizes, shapes, designs to meet speci- 
Handles 2/4 cans and covers per fic needs of all plants. They reflect 


minute. Easy to operate. the unusual skill, experience and 
craftsmanship you can always expect 














_ DAMROW BROTHERS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 
February, 1944 : 43 









cated price problems—price problems relating to cost factors and 


relating to other farm product prices. Special efforts have been 
made by the entire industry to overcome these obstacles. The War 
Food Administration has established price support programs for all 
major dairy products at levels well above parity. These price sup- 
ports have been announced in advance and have given dairy farmers 
a firmer guarantee of steady markets than ever before in history. 
More recently these price supports have been augmented by special 
payments direct to farmers designated to help relieve the feed cost 
problem. 


The total milk production record which has been made is ex- 
cellent in view of these circumstances and the added fundamental 
fact that milk production cannot, as a physical proposition, be changed 
very sharply over a short period. Until September 1942 the trend 
of production was steadily upward. For the calendar year 1942, 
total production on farms reached the record total 6f 119 billion 
pounds—almost 20 per cent higher than the total of 8 to 10 years 
earlier which created such serious surplus problems. 


Total production from August 1942 to August 1943 was almost 
identical with that of a year earlier, but began to drop below a year 
earlier in September 1943. For the calendar year 1943, total pro- 
duction is now estimated at 118% billion pounds, or a little more 
than 6/10 of 1 per cent below 1942. For 1944, production may be 
as much as 2 per cent below 1943, although many of the fundamental 
factors which will influence milk production during 1944 cannot be 
evaluated at this early date. 


Demands Must Be Taiiored to Supply 


This total milk supply situation must be appraised always in 
the light of war and civilian requirements. Every change in those 
requirements since September 1942 has been a change upward. And 
with every change it has been necessary to re-appraise the entire 
situation, to review all of the demands, to decide what demands had 
to be met in full, which could be met in part, and then to try to 
obtain the shifts in the use of milk or the shifts in the sales of par 
ticular dairy products which would accomplish the desired results. 


The first steps along this line were taken late in 1942. First 
of all, to meet emergency military demands, two temporary set- 
aside orders were issued. Half ‘the storage butter in 35 cities was 
reserved for war use, and 90 per cent of the spray-process skimmilk 
powder was reserved for sale to governmental agencies. Secondly, 
to divert milk and butterfat to dairy products more in direct war 
demand, two temporary conservation or limitation orders were 
issued. One of these prohibited the sale of high-test fluid cream, 
and the other established milk solids quotas for the production of 
ice cream. 


Each of these four orders was replaced early in 1943-with Food 
Distribution Orders and in addition both Cheddar cheese and roller 
process skimmilk powder were made subject to set-aside orders. 
A procurement program was alsu developed for evaporated milk 
and for whole milk powder although formal set-aside orders were 
not issued, 


Civilian distribution problems became serious almost immedi- 
ately with the imposition of set-aside orders combined with leveling 
off in total production. It became necessary, therefore, to begin 
rationing—for butter and hard cheeses late in March 1943 and 
for evaporated milk and other cheeses early in June 1943. Civilian 
supplies of all milk powders also become extremely short but these 
products were not rationed. 


The levels at which it was necessary to ration ranged from 
about 60 to 75 per cent of pre-war levels of domestic consumption. 
This meant that by the summer of 1943 the average civilian was 
allowed to purchase no heavy cream, only 65 per cent as much 
milk in the form of ice cream, and only 60 to 75 per cent as much 
butter, cheese, and evaporated milk as could be purchased and was 
purchased a year earlier. Most industrial users were likewise 
restricted. 
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Fluid Milk Sales at Record Levels 


Fluid milk sales to civilians in the summer of 1943, on tl 
other hand, were between 120 and 125 per cent of pre-war levels 
on a per capita basis. They were still going up and showed eve: 
promise of continuing upward for some time. It: was hard to be- 
lieve that fluid milk sales had increased so much, but practicall 
all market statistics supported the trend. Rationing of evaporate 
milk undoubtedly stimulated a further slight increase. Similar in- 
creases, in fact even sharper increases, had taken place and wet 


still going on in the sales of light fluid cream, cottage cheese, but 
termilk, and flavored milk drinks. 


** 


The conclusion was inescapable late in the summer of 194. 
that some means had to be found to prevent any further increases 
in fluid milk sales. War demands had been reduced to the lowest 
practical levels. All other major dairy products were rationed at 
low levels, with the civilian butter shortage especially acute. E 
perience late in 1942 ard early 1943 had already indicated the seri- 
ous results of a civilian shortage of evaporated milk. Production 
prospects were not favorable. Fluid milk sales which were 
the major outlet for commercial whole milk sold by farmers, simply 
could not be allowed to increase further without extremely serious 
repercussions on the supply of every other dairy product both here 
in the United States and on the battlefronts. 


These basic facts constitute the major reason for FDO 79 and 
for the various local orders issued for individual markets. A 
second important reason, closely related, is the disruption which 
was being caused by the diversion of manufacturing milk to fluid 
use. Many markets which always had a substantial surplus in pre- 
war days were selling all local milk as Class I and reaching out 
further and further for new supplies. Health regulations were 
breaking down in a number of cases. Milk was being transported 
uneconomic distances. Established truck routes were being de- 
stroyed as the larger producers transferred. Competition between 
markets and between dealers within markets for supplies resulted 
in hoarding of producers. Also it threatened price structures and 
created a demand for compulsory sharing of supplies. All of these 
developments threatened serious trouble, especially in the low- 
production months, unless an element of stability could be introduced. 


FDO 79 Requires Industry Cooperation 


FDO 79 was adopted as the method of accomplishing this 
stabilization of fluid milk sales because the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration firmly believed that milk dealers, given broad guidance 
and efficient local administration, were able and willing to do a 
better job than the government could do in distributing a fixed 
total of milk among consumers in a fair and equitable manner. It 
was believed that this was especially true so long as the sales quotas 
on fluid milk did not represent a substantial change from recent 
sales experience. 


This means that one of the main reasons for the issuance ol 
FDO 79 was the desire to avoid formal consumer rationing of fluid 
milk. Rationing of fluid milk, in view of milk’s perishability, the 
wide geographical and individual variations in consumption and 
the large number of sales units involved, appears to be extremely 
complicated administratively and would be unusually expensive 
both to the industry and to the administrative agency. It must be 
emphasized, however, that the fundamental milk supply situat:on 
demands that some type of fluid milk sales restriction be made to 
work. If FDO 79 does not do the job, some other means will have to 
be devised. 


The results under FDO 79 so iar are encouraging. This 1s 
true in Ohio, as well as in most other places. A number of dea’ers 
have sold in excess of quota on fluid cream, but in most cases such 
dealers are willing to make up the excess in subsequent months 
Court action will be sought and will be sought promptly to force 
compliance where this willingness is not demonstrated. It must 
(Please turn to Page 50) : 
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“BAZOOKA” 


* 


BACTERICIDE 


A 


Like the famous armor shattering 
“bazooka,” Diversol has the unique 
ability to penetrate grease .. . and 
with equally effective results! 

Milk-spoiling bacteria often lurk 
beneath the invisible film of grease 
that frequently remains on equip- 
ment after cleaning . . . thus escap- 
ing ordinary bactericides that can’t 
get to them. A dependable, “100% 
sure” bactericide must have pene- 
trating power .. . like Diversol it 
must be able to pierce grease and 
make contact with otherwise elu- 
sive bacteria. 

Yet despite bazooka-like power to 
penetrate grease, Diversol is harm- 


less to dairy equipment. . . will not 
corrode or otherwise damage it. 
Comes in stable crystals that seal-in 
the quick-acting, available chlorine 
until dissolved in water. With 
Diversol it is a simple matter to 
prepare solutions of a definite, ger- 
micidal strength. Just add the re- 
quired amount of water .. . then 
rinse or spray the previously 
cleaned equipment. 

Order a trial drum of Diversol, 
today .. . return for full credit if 
not completely satisfied. 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Bartholomay Name Carries 
Influence in Rochester Market 


Milk Firm Born Through Prohibition Maintains High Prestige Through 


Long Association With High Quality of Products 


HAT’S IN A NAME may well be 
W consider in reviewing the historical 

background of the Bartholomay Dairy 
in Rochester, New York, now owned and 
operated by the Dairymen’s League Cooper- 
ative Association. 
dating back to 1852 the name Bartholomay 
has been identified prominently with the 
growth and expansion of the city of Roches- 
ter itself. 


Through the many years 


It was in 1852 that the 
3rothers who were brewmasters in Europe 
came to Rochester and started their brewery. 
The firm made a name 
for itself in those 
early years for the fine 
quality of beer that 
quenched the thirst of 
the Rochester citizens. 
In 1889 a British syn- 
dicate bought the busi- 
ness but continued op- 
erating it under the 
well-established name 
of Bartholomay. The 
flourished until the prohibition 
amendment stopped the brewing. Living up 
to the letter of the law, it was a sad day 
for the Bartholomay employees to see the 
vats and barrels of beer opened up and the 
contents run into the sewer. 

What 


Same as 


Jartholomay 





Patrick Casey 


business 


happened to 
what 


Bartholomay is the 
happened to many other 
breweries that went out of business by the 
prohibition law. With their steam plant and 
refrigeration facilities the milk business held 
an appeal. Mr. Foster who was the manager 
at that time for the British interests decided 
to engage in the milk business in 1922. 

The name Bartholomay played an import 
ant part in developing a successful business 
by being so well-known in Rochester, and 
having had hundreds of employees directly 
or indirectly with the business 
when Bartholomay beer was so famous. The 
first week the business, now known as Bar- 


associated 


tholomay Dairy, had fourteen milk routes 
doing business in Rochester. The operation 
continued to grow and expand until today it 
is one of the largest of its kind in Rochester. 

In 1937 Patrick Casey came from United 
Dairies in Britain to manage the business. 
When he came to Rochester he was highly 
impressed with the prestige of the Barthol- 
omay name, and he still waxes enthusiastic 
when he tells about the company’s operation 
today. 


Speaking of one phase of the operations 
recently in Rochester, Mr. Casey explained 
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that while the milk drivers in Rochester are 
strongly unionized and there has been a gen- 
eral shortage of manpower due to the war, 
the firm today has a waiting list of men who 
wish to deliver milk for the Bartholomay 
Dairy. Like all other milk firms the drivers’ 
wage scale calls for $39.00 per week with a 
daily average of two hundred and sixty 
points, plus 114 cents for each point over the 
two hundred and sixty, and an additional 
two per cent on all collections. While there 
was some opposition to every-other-day de- 
liveries at first, the drivers’ loads now aver- 
age more than four hundred points per route 
and they are enthusiastic over the program 
that was developed in the interest of tire, gas 
and equipment conservation. 





View of Bartholomay Plant 


In 1941 many British concerns were liqui- 
dating their investments in businesses in this 
country in order to aid Britain in its war 
financing. This happened also in the case 
of the English that 
Bartholomay They authorized Mr. 
Casey to see what could be done in the way 


syndicate owned the 


Dairy. 


rather 
incidental manner Mr. Casey engaged in con- 
versation with an official of the Dairymen’s 
League and a deal was consummated where- 


of disposing of the business. In a 
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by the League became sole owner of the 
Bartholomay Dairy. 


Speaking of operations under the Leagus 
ownership, Mr. Casey stated that with a few 
exceptions the business is conducted on ar 
almost independent basis leaving all matters 
of local policy and operation to the resident 
manager. In the matter of buying many sup 
plies through the League’s central purchasing 
department, Mr. Casey stated that the Roch 
ester company is able to effect some decide: 
economies. 


—“——- 


CARNATION FOUNDER DEAD 


Elbridge Amos Stuart Dies in Cali- 
fornia, Age Eighty-Six 


Elbridge Amos Stuart, founder of the 
Carnation Milk Company in Los Angeles 
died January 14th. 
old. 

Mr. Stuart started the vast condensed milk 
company when he bought a small milk 
cannery at a sheriff’s sale for $5,000 in 
Kent, Washington, early in the 1900's. 

The Carnation business gradually spread 
all over the Northwest, with condenseries 
being established in Idaho, California; Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, Colorado, Pennsy!- 
vania and New York. Plant were built also 
in Ontario, France and Germany. 


He was eight-six year 


Mr. Stuart becamme chairman of the board 
of the Carnation company in 1932 and was 
succeeded by his son, Elbridge Hadley Stuart 
his only surviving relative. x 

In addition to his milk condensing interests 
Mr. Stuart devoted much time and money to 
the developing of high producing Holstein 
cattle. He developed, in 1922, the champion 
milk cow of the world, Segis Pietertje Pros- 
pect, with a production record of 37,38] 
pounds of milk and 1,448 pounds of butter in 
365 consecutive days. 

He once paid $106,000, a record price, for 
a Holstein-Friesan bull calf, Carnation King 
Sylvia. 

oa 


PAUL CABOT A DIRECTOR 


Paul C. Cabot of Boston, Mass., has been 
elected a director of National Dairy Products 
Corporation, according to announcement by 
L. A. Van Bomel, January 27th. He 
the vacancy caused by the 
Charles C. Cabot. 

In 1923 Mr. Cabot became associated with 
the First National Bank in Boston and in 
1924 was one of the founders and treasurer 
of the State Street Investment Corporation, 
of which he has been president since 1933, 
except for a period of two-and-a-half year 
when he served as director of the salvage 
division of War Production 


resignatior 


s 


> 


3oard in 
Washington. 

He is a director of the Tampa Electric 
Company, a partner in the State Street le 
search and Management Company, a trustee 
of Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, and is 
treasurer of the Children’s Mission to 
Children. - 
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Impressive Ceremonies Mark 
Army-Navy “E“ Presentation 


Pfaudler Company Signally Honored for Speedy Production Achievements 
of Vitally Needed Wartime Equipment 


IGH ranking Army and Navy officials, 
headed by Brig. Gen. Ray L. Avery, 

Commanding General Chemical War- 
fare Center, Edgewood Arsenal, Md., and Lt. 
Cmdr. D. A. Elliott, U.S.N.R. Field Officer 
Industry Cooperation Division, Office of Pro 
curement and Material of the Navy Depart- 
ment, were in Rochester, January I1Ith, to 
participate in the ceremonies attending the 
awarding of the Army-Navy “E” to The 
Pfaudler Company for high achievement in 
the production of glass-lined steel processing 
equipment for war industries. 


Present at the ceremonies were many other 
Army and Navy officials and civic leaders 
of Rochester, as well as all employees and 
their families and the families of the 117 
employees of The Pfaudler Co. now in our 
armed forces. 


Sponsor of the award 
to the Rochester fac- 
tory of The Pfaudler 
Company whose Elyria 
plant recently received 
the coveted “E” 
is the Chemical War- 
fare Service. The pro- 
duction of Penicillin, 
on an expanded scale 
js being carried on in 
Pfaudler Glass-Lined 
Steel Equipment, as 


award 


well as atabrine (the 
synthetic substitute for 
quinine) which enables 

















Dignitaries on the stage platform with band behind screens of back-stage drop at ‘‘E’’ Award Ceremony 


Pacific to 
For the synthetic rubber 
program, The Pfaudler Company furnished 
O0 per cent of all the glass-lined steel poly- 
merizers and other equipment needed to con- 
vert butadiene and styrene into synthetic late: 


our soldiers and sailors in the 
ward off malaria. 


On the food front, too, Pfaudler equipment 
is playing an important role. Food dehydra- 
tion which enables huge quantities of food s« 
treated to be shipped in small space is carried 
on in Pfaudler glass-lined steel dehydrators. 
\nother recent Pfaudler innovation are ma 
chines for peeling potatoes, beets and similar 
products—all of which help to keep our 
armies the best fed in the world and help keep 
ravaged Europe and Asia from starvation. 


Brigadier General Ray L. 
the formal presentation of the “E” 


Avery made 
Flag to 





Reading from left to right: Edward G. Miner, Chairman of the Board of The Pfaudler Company; 
Raymond Napierala; Brig. Gen. Ray L. Avery and Lt. Comédr. . 


A 


: 
( 


Douglas A. Elliott, U.S.N.R 


\ 


( t 

| 

, 
a 


f 


The Pfaudler Company. In his remarks, at- 
tending the presentation of the Army-Navy 
“E” pennant, Brigadier Genera! Avery paid 
tribute to the accomplishment of The Pfau - 
ler Company in the production of vital wi 
equipment and recounted his personal e 
perience with the company and the cooper 
tion received in securing equipment for t 
important work being carried on under | 
direction at Edgewood Arsenal. He review 
briefly the war situation and the part Pfau 
ler equipment has played and is destined 
play in attaining victory over the Axis. 


Acceptance of the flag on behalf of 1 
Pfaudler Company was made by Elliott 
Geisenger, Vice-President and Rocheste: 
Factory Manager, who has been associated 


with the company over twenty-five years. 


Presentation of the Army-Navy “E” pins 
to Pfaudler Company employees was mace 
by Lt. Comdr. Douglas A. Elliott to Edward 
G. Miner, Chairman of the Board and asso 
ciated. with The Pfaudler Company through 
its entire corporate history and to Raymond 
Napierala, old time employee of Pfaudler and 
president of the Rochester local of United 
Steel Workers of America. 

Capt. Ranlet Min 
Treasurer of The 
Pfaudler Company 
now on active service 
with the Air Forces, 
acted as master of cer- 
introducing 
the guests and review- 
ing the various home 
front activities in add; 
tion to the Chemical 
Warfare 
which Pfaudler equip 


emonies, 


Division in 
ment is hastening 
victory. 

These ceremonics 


were followed by 1 
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buffet supper served to employees and guests 
and a showing of the official sound motion 
leased by the War Department called “War 
Department Report. 


An interesting sidelight to the award cere- 
mony was the chicken dinner served to almost 
one thousand employees and guests who at- 
tended the event. The dinner immediately 
followed the In order to 
the large attendance in the quickest possible 
the 
caterer was served in buffet fashion. Each 
plate contained a half fried chicken, potatoes 
and peas, celery and radishes, rolis and but- 
ter, coffee, cake and ice cream. 


ceremony. serve 


manner food prepared by an expert 


The entire 
program was run off in such a precise manner 
that the ceremony and dinner which followed 
were fmished by 8:30 p.m. 


\fter the dinner the extensive factory was 
turned over for “open house” for the visitors 
who were escorted through the works by 
officials of the company. The guides explained 
every operation—from the fabrication of the 
tanks ‘to the final inspection after the glass- 
lined equipment had been removed from the 
gigantic furnaces. 


On the tour it was pleasing to note the 
number of glass lined and stainless steel tanks 
and pasteurizers under construction for the 
dairy industry, now possible since there has 
heen some relaxation in regulations that per- 
mit greater availability of metals and other 
materials for the manufacture of dairy plant 
equipment. 


H. R. “Herb” Hanson, the advertising 
manager of The Pfaudler Company, was 
roundly congratulated time after time for 
the excellent manner in which the program 
was arranged and for the preciseness with 
which it was conducted. It was said he had 
vorked strenuously for weeks to make this 
vent an outstanding occasion, and judging 
rom the many commendatory remarks the 
ob was done well indeed. After the dinner 
1 number of the guests and dignitaries met 
with the officers ‘and executives of The 
Pfaudler Company for an informal reception 
it the Sagamore Hotel. Pfaudler 
served as hosts. 


officials 


—— 





THE BORDEN AWARDS 


further Recognition Given to Reeipi- 
ients in Attractive Brochure 


Just issued by The Borden Company is a 
irectory of recipients of Borden Awards 
uring the years 1937-1943. It gives a brief 
iographical sketch and picture of each re- 
ipient with outlines of their principal re- 
arches, and the specific work which formed 
he basis for the Borden Award. 

Those listed in this commemorative bro- 
hure and the organizations with which they 
re associated are as follows: The American 
‘hemical Society—Leroy S. Palmer, Claude 
. Hudson, George E. Holm, Earle O. Whit- 
tier; The American Dairy Science Associa- 
m—Dairy Manufacture—Lore A. 
lenneth G. Weckel, 


February, 1944 


Rogers, 


Stewart L. Tuckey, 





Bernard W. Hammer, Paul F. Sharp, Hugo 
H. Sommer, Byron H. Webb; Dairy. Pro- 
duction — Carl F. Huffman William E. 
Ralph E. Hodgson, Charles W. 
Turner, Edwin B. Hart, William E. Peter- 
sen, Lane A. Moore. 

The Asso- 
ciation—Amy L. Roberts, 
Icie Macy Hoobler, Henry C. Sherman, Julia 
Outhouse Holmes, Hughina McKay, 
S. Pittman, Ruth Margaret A. 
Ohlson, Genevieve Stearns, Hazel K. Stieb- 
The Poultry Science Association—Leo 


Krauss, 


American Home Economics, 


Daniels, Lydia J. 


3artha 
Leverton, 


ling ; 
C. Norris, Herman J. Almquist, Donald C. 
Rowland M. Bethke, Vigfus S 
\smundson, Theodore C. Byerly. 


Warren, 


ANNUAL DAIRY CONFERENCE 





The Annual Meeting of the Northeastern 
Dairy Conference will be held on March 14th 
and 15th at the Commodore Hotel New 
York City. 

A feature of this year’s meeting will be a 
report from each Northeastern state on how 
the government war-time regulations, 
ticularly price controls, are working. 


par- 


Since the law on which the price controls 
are based terminates in June, 1944, this is an 
opportunity for the Northeast to state clearly 
its experience and to make its recommen 
dations on the vital 


problems affecting 


agriculture. 








For efficient, economical dairy sanitiz- 
ing, use Lo-Bax, the fast-killing 
chlorine bactericide. Containing 50% 
available chlorine, Lo-Bax retains its 
full strength far beyond the normal 
period of use. Dissolves quickly im hot 
or cold water . . . makes clear dairy 
rinse solutions . . . kills germs almost 











we 





FOR BETTER 
DAIRY SANITATION 








instantly on contact . . . no need for 
scalding temperatures as with steam 
or hot water. 

Your producers, too, can supply you 
with higher quality milk if they, use 
Lo-Bax. Write today for full informa- 
tion on Lo-Bax for better dairy sani- 
tizing. 


Mathieson Lo-BAX sscrencie 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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Orderly, Top-Notch 
Print Production 


DOERING BUTTER PRINTERS introduce new high stan- 
dards of speed and performance in making superior butter 
prints of all sizes. Rock-ribbed construction assures 
greater stamina and longer life. Catalog on request. 


C. DOERING oer 
& SON, Inc. OLR AIOE 


1379 W.Lake St.,CHICAGO (FDL _ par VE 
AUTOMATS Wrap 100 Prints a Min. 


Automat machines offer the short-cut 
to fast, efficient, sanitary wrapping of 
butter prints in waxed paper, parch- 
ment or cellophane. Very low operat- 
ing and maintenance costs. Write for 
particulars. 


AUTOMAT PACKAGING MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


19 Broadway * TOLEDO, OHIO 
























Take care of Milk Strainers! While we are allotted 
material to produce -98% of our 1941 requirements, war 
time demand has increased 100%. Couple with this 
condition, the scarcity of efficient labor and you have 
a picture of the war time production pzoblem which 
confronts the dairy industry. Superior Bafle Cup Milk 
Strainers are constructed to give long and efficient 
service. Protect these built-in qualities Fy affording 
Baffle Cup Strainers the proper care 


Cotton disc is easily insered. 
Baffle Cup eliminates swirl- 
ing, prevents milk falling 
directly on disc and com- 
presses disc against strainer 
neck thus forming a gasket 
to prevent by-passing of milk. 


SUPERIOR METAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


509 FRONT AVE., SAINT PAUL, MINN. 














































































Milk Distributors’ War Job 


(Continued from Page 44) 


be admitted, of course, that compliance was not difficult in many 
markets in November and December when supplies were so short— 
not nearly so difficult as it will be in the next few months. 


Government Must Permit Flexibility 


The success of FDO 79 will depend ultimately on the attain- 
ment of a rather high degree of cooperation between the government 
and its agents on the one hand and milk dealers on the other. For 
its part, the government will have to determine broad policy and 
to provide over-all guidance. It will provide local administration 
that is impartial and is efficient. It will attempt to give full recogni- 
tion to particular local conditions, and will attempt to provide the 
maximum degree of flexibility and freedom of operations consistent 
with the over-all objectives of the program. 


It will attempt to recognize and give relief to genuine hard- 
ship cases. It will attempt to provide vigorous enforcement on a 
direct approach to the courts on wilful and flagrant violations. It 
will certainly increase or suspend the quotas when conditions war 
rant such action, and will attempt to explain fully the need for any 
reductions in quotas. It will give full consideration and will appre- 
ciate receiving all constructive criticisms and suggestions for changes 
in the program. 


Cooperation Means Broad Support 


Cooperation from milk dealers also must cover a fairly broad 
front. Primarily, of course, cooperation from milk dealers means 
compliance with the full spirit and intent of the order in the local 
area. It means helping other dealers to understand the order and 
the reasons for its issuance. It means educational work among con- 
sumers so that they understand the program. It means a spirit of 
fair play in petitions for relief and petitions for amendments. It 
means not searching for technical or legal loopholes in a program 
in which every effort has been directed at simplicity and freedom 
of local action. It means taking care of new demands if possible 
and developing a procedure for offsetting new customers or new 
demands against discontinuances. It means mot reducing service 
standards, and not taking other advantages of customers. 


Cooperation from milk dealers in this program also involves 
two other main problems—in fact, probably several more. No one 
in government should attempt to list all of the specific ways it 
which miik dealers can cooperate with, or on the other extreme 
sabotage, a program of this type. Those will develop as the progran 
develops and the milk industry in each city determines the positio: 
it will take. The two particular problems, however, relate (1) t 
the approaching flush season and (2) to the desire on the part o 
the Food Distribution Administration to recognize particular loca 
conditions. 


On the first problem, it seems likely that the flush season ma 
be more pronounced in 1944 than in past years. There will be sur 
plus milk on many markets which must be handled, which cann 
in wartime be allowed to go to waste. Fluid demands would prot 
ably absorb it if quotas were increased, but in practically all case 
it can replace imported milk for-cream or ice cream, can be handle 
by larger dealers, or can go into nearby manufacturing outlet 
The markets which wHl have such temporary surpluses this yez 
handled even larger temporary surpluses in 1941 and in most 
the previous 10 years. Also, the basic supply situation is su 
that if such temporary surpluses are recognized by temporary it 
creases in quotas, it may be necessary to compensate for such i°- 
creases by corresponding decreases in quotas as local supplies b 
come short later in the year. 


Same Considerations for Adjustments 


Essentially the same considerations must apply to adjustments 
that are made to meet particular local situations. «For examp!c 
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a number of markets have claimed unusual seasonal variations. 








Damplex 


THE WET SURFACE ENAMEL 











































Seasonal variations in salés cannot be recognized without recogniz- 
ing low months as well as high months. Many of the local markets 
any claim no manufacturing facilities when the full facts show that 
rt— they are on a continuing import basis with respect to milk and 
cream for ice cream and other locally-produced dairy products. 
Exemptions have been granted, for administrative reasons largely, 
to cover particular types of sales. These grants must be accepted 
ain- with a full understanding that unless over-all sales show the nec- 
nent essary stabilization, over-all adjustments in quota sales will be 
For necessary. 
and On all of these matters, the principal point is that the funda- 
_ mental facts regarding war demands, civilian demands, and avail- 
otk ible supplies are irrefutable. The fluid milk industry has been asked, 
the has been cerdially invited, to do a war job, largely on a voluntary 
— basis. If its energies are devoted to making the program a success, 
rather than to making the program unduly complex and adminis- 
ard- tratively difficult, then the program will succeed in the opinion of 
ma the Food Distribution Administration. 

It FDO 79 and the supplementary orders under it, were not issued 
“4 to increase returns to farmers, to increase the earnings of milk 
wid dealers, or to make more milk available to consumers. They were 
_ deemed ‘to be necessary—they were believed to be the least objec- 
— tionable alternative—in the light of total milk supply conditions 

during this war. Fundamentally, these orders assume that the in- 
dustry will cooperate. They will succeed to the extent that that 
_— assumption is correct. The Food Distribution Administration still 
sates hopes and believes that its trust has not been misplaced. 
local 
and 
con- 
eo Red Cross War Fund 
Ss. t 
gran Food Division Committee for 1944 Collection Campaign 
wo Headed by J. S. Adams—Drive Starts March 1st 
ssibl. 
new J. S. Adams, president of Standards Brands, Inc., 595 Madison 
>rvice Ave., New York City, has accepted the chairmanship of the food 
division of the Commerce and Industry Committee, Red Cross 1944 
has War Fund, it has been announced by Charles A. Tattersall, Chair- 
ye man of the Manhattan campaign section now organizing the food 
ng” and beverage fields. 
reme Serving with Mr. Adams in mobilizing their industries are: 
ygran William F. Heide, president of the confectionery firm of Henry 
Sitio Heide, Inc., 313 Hudson*St., who will direct the campaign among 
1) t chocolate and confectionery firms; 
art oO Frederick H. Silence, president of the Green Coffee Association 
loca t New York City, 78 Front St., leading the coffee firms; 
Arthur N. Otis, president of the Merchants Refrigerating Co., 
= 17 Varick St., directing the food cold storage groups; 
e Sul 
cann Harold E. Hablen, President of Harold E. Hablen, Inc., 479 
prot First Ave., who will organize the fish companies. 
| Case Charles D. Bruyn, Chairman of the Board of the National 
andle Sugar Refining Co., 129 Front St., who is mobilizing the sugar 
putlet industry. 
oo q The Commerce and Industry Committee of which Eugene W. 
ye? Stetson, Chairman of the Board of the Guaranty Trust Co., is chair- 
vient man, is the major fund-raising factor in the Red Cross 1944 War 
os s Fund. Approximately two-thirds of New York City’s quota of 
‘ee b $2,386,000 must be raised by this group. In 1943 Commerce and 
; Industry accounted for 73 per cent of the city’s $14,344,000 in 
contributions. 
The Nation-wide Red Cross appeal for aid to America’s fighting 
stments men and for essential wartime services at home will be launched on 
xamp!¢, March 1 with a national goal of $200,000,000. 
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A Pade! TEELCOTE MFG. CO. 


_GRATIOT at THERESA - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
National Distributor of Domp-Tex 
Products to the Dairy industry. 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 
Branches in eighteen principal cities 












DISA’s 25th Annual Meet 


Outlook for Equipment and Supplies Better—Need For 
More Self-Contained Equipment Stressed 


T THE twenty-fifth annual business meeting of the Dairy 
A\ tne Supply Association in New York City, January 

25th, almost every member concern was represented. In addi- 
tion there were a number of individuals present who helped to 
organize the association more than twenty-five years ago but who 
are not now active members. 


After the business session in the morning a luncheon was held 
in the Hotel Commodore during which the retiring president, Gordon 
Lamont, cut the 
birthday cake. Dur 
ing the luncheon he 
read many telegrams 
and letters from 
members and friends 
of the 
who, being unable to 
attend, expressed 
congratulations to the 
association on the oc- 
casion of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary and 


Association 





Cutting the Birthday Cake—H. C. Horneman, 
John Ladd, Gordon Lamont, Tom Stitts 


its splendid record during the past quarter century. 


The theme of the meeting this year, in addition to the regular 
business, was an attempt to crystallize the most important problem: 
that presently confront the dairy industry and those allied firms 
that serve the dairy industry, Representatives of various govern- 
ment agencies reviewed operations in their respective bureaus, and 
from their talks the situation in respect to procuring equipment 
and supplies during 1944 seemed to be much better than they were 
during 1943. It was brought out also by some speakers that in the 
post-war period it will be highly essential that processors of dairy 
products maintain the highest quality and reduce costs of processing 
and distribution. 
pressed the need for improved equipment design that would make 
dairy plant machinery more self-contained. Improved packages for 


From an equipment standpoint one speaker ex- 


dairy products were also forecast. 
John Ladd Elected President 


Five directorships were filled for a term of three years by 
election of Howard P. Faust, R. G. Wright Co.; Gordon Lamont, 





Luncheon Held in the Hotel Commodore 


Lamont, Corliss & Co.; K. L. Wallace, Walker-Wallace Ltd.; 
G. E. Wallis, The Creamery Package Manufacturing Co.; R. L. 
Young, The DeLaval Separator Company, to take the places of 
those whose terms expired at the time of the meeting. 

Following the meeting, the Board of Directors elected these 
officers: John W. Ladd, Cherry-Burrell Corp., President; Robert 
Rosenbaum, David Michael & Co., Vice-President; John H. Mul- 
holland, John H. Mulholland Co., Treasurer. 
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Speakers at the meeting were E. J. Mather, Executive Vice- 
President National Dairy Products Corp.; John H. Forslew, Chief 
Engineer, Bowman Dairy Co. and Consultant, Special Equipment 
Branch, General Industrial Equipment Division, WPB; and the gov- 
ernment chief in dairy projects, Dr. Tom G. Stitts, Chief, Dairy 
and Poultry Section, Food Distribution Administration. 


Other government guests included G. S. Bixby, Processing 
Facilities Branch, Office of Materials and Facilities, War Food 
Administration; Dr. C. J. Blanford, Market Administrator, New 
York Metropolitan Marketing Area, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; R. F. Jessup, Chief, Dairy, Egg and Poultry Processing 
Equipment Unit, Food Processing Equipment Section, Special Equip- 
ment Branch, General Industrial Equipment Division War Produc- 
tion Board; Walter J. Parsonson, Administrator of Order P-118, 
Office of Materials and Facilities, War Food Administration; Fred 
W. Smith, Chief, Special Equipment Branch, General Industrial 
Equipment Division, War Production Board; F. K. Woolley, Chief, 
Processing Facilities Branch, Office of 
War Food Administration. 


Materials and Facilities, 





Improving Chocolate Drinks 


The REVIEW is pleased to present herewith the summary 
and recommendations for commercial application contained in 
a paper prepared by B. E. Horrall of Purdue Agricultural 
Experiment Station and M. O. Maughan of the American Dry 
Milk Institute as the result of studies to improve the quality 
of chocolate drinks by the addition of non-fat dry milk solids: 


SumMaAry—1l. Added non-fat dry milk solids improved the 
commercial milk drinks. Chocolate milk drinks without added dry 
milk solids were definitely not as good in flavor or in body as the 
milk drinks enriched with 3 per cent dry milk solids. 


2. The best flavored product was a 2 per cent butterfat product, 


enriched with 3 per cent milk solids not fat, followed closely with 
3 and 1 per cent butterfat having 3 per cent added milk solids 
not fat. 


3. From a nutritional standpoint it is significant that the 2 
per cent butterfat with 3 per cent added solids not fat is consider- 
ably more nutritious than a product having only 2 per cent butterfat 
and normal content of solids not fat. Furthermore, the 1 per cent 
butterfat with 3 per cent added solids not fat is also more nutritious 
than a 2 per cent butterfat product with normal solids not fat. The 
added solids are also rich in the much needed calcium and riboflavin 


(B2). 


COMMERCIAL APPLICATION — (a) Where Separated Milk is 
Available: Add the extra dry milk solids direct to the separated 
milk and stir vigorously until thoroughly dissolved. Use 3 pounds 
of dry milk solids to each 97 pounds of your calculated finished 
product. This gives the recommended 3 per cent extra solids. Then 
proceed in the usual way of making a high quality chocolate drink. 

For example: To make a chocolate drink containing 2 per cent 
butterfat and 3 per cent extra dry milk solids, use: 

5.6 lbs. 36 per cent cream 
83.4 lbs. separated milk 

8.0 Ibs. chocolate syrup 

97.0 lbs. 

3.0 lbs. non-fat dry milk solids 


100.0 Ibs. 


(b) Where Separated Milk is Not Available: Add 8.8 tos. 
dry milk solids to 91.2 Ibs. water. Stir vigorously until thoroug! ly 





dissolved. This is the equivalent of ordinary separated milk. Then, 
on the basis of each 97 lbs. of your calculated products, add an extra 
3 Ibs. of dry milk solids. Then proceed as indicated above. 
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D. L. Sterling Passes 


Nationally Known Concentrated Mlik 
Products Broker in New York 
Dies at Age of Ninety 


D. L. Sterling, who has been associated 
with the dairy industry largely as a dealer 
and broker of concentrated milks for more 
than forty years died January 11 at the age 
of ninety years. 


Early in the 1900’s, when silver was de- 
monetized he sold his interests in the Manitou 
Mineral Springs and moved to St. Charles, 
Illinois, where he took charge of the export 
business of the old St. Charles Condensing 
Co. His success there resulted in the pur- 
chase of this concern by The Borden Milk 
Co. 


In 1907 he managed the New York office 
of the old Mohawk Condensed Milk Co., then 
located at what was 89 Hudson St. At that 
time sweetened condensed milk was about a 
“100 to 1” seller over evaporated, which was 
just beginning to be accepted by the con- 
suming public, while today the proportion 
is decidedly the opposite. 


Mr. Sterling was later recalled by the 
3orden company to take over their domes- 
tic sales of condensed and evaporated milk— 
and it was at that time that he built up a 


chain of brokerage connections all over the 
country. 


Handled Borden’s Exports 


Just prior to World War I he took charge 
of building up Borden’s export business and 
continued in that capacity until the export 
department of Borden’s was 
sold to The Nestle Co. 


In 1917 he established his own business at 
100 Hudson St.—D. L. Sterling & Sons, Inc., 
where it is still being carried on by his son, 
Ray K. Sterling. Mr. Sterling, Sr.. was 
active in this business until his retirement, 
approximately four years ago. 


subsequently 


Mr. Sterling was born in Mauch Chunk, 
Pa. When he was four years old his family 
migrated to Wisconsin via ox team and 
prairie schooner, taking six months for the 
journey. His father hewed out a farm be- 
tween Ripon and Berlin, Wisconsin, and, 
when the Civil War broke out he was the 
first man in Berlin to sign the enlistment 
roll in the 18th Wisconsin Regiment. He 
was later killed in battle at Corinth. 


Young Sterling worked on a farm for his 
board and keep until he was 21 years old. 
Until he engaged himself in the dairy in- 
dustry he was associated with various enter- 
prises that handled mineral water. 








Buy U.S. War Bonds 














































D. R. PARFITT HONORED 





Thatcher Sales Manager Marks Twenty 
Years With Company 


David R. Parfitt, sales manager of the 
milk bottle division of Thatcher Manufat- 
turing Company, Elmira, New York, was the 
guest of honor at a 
recent dinner at the 
Mark Twain Hotel, 
Elmira, marking the 
20th anniversary of 
his employment by th« 
company. 

Mr. Parfitt 
work with the 
department but joined 
“ the sales department a 

number of years ago. 
He has a wide acquaintance in the milk busi 
ness that cover all sections of the country 
and is noted for his good humor and ready 
wit. 


began 
cost 





David R. Parfitt, 


“Dave”, as he is known to his many friends 
in the trade, played considerable semi-pro 
baseball at one time and once considered 
making a career of the sport over which he 
was so much enthused. 

Despite the fact that he does considerable 
traveling, Mr. Parfitt finds time to be dis- 
trict chairman of the Boy Scouts, is active 
in Y.M.C.A. work, an active bowler and in 
civic affairs. 








SPEED YOUR PRODUCTION 
.. .Wtth acewiaty 


@ War-time needs are constantly boosting the demand for the whole wide 
range of dairy products. Progressive dairymen are gearing up production 
—by starting right with accurate, dependable Toledo “6300” heavy-duty 


Intake Scales for milk receiving. 


Designed to overcome moisture hazards, there are accurate, speedy, durable 


Toledos for every important weighing operation in dairies. 
Factory-trained Tolegdomen are near at hand to give quick, 
efficient service. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Left: Toledo Butter 
Scale 0850 type, with 
adjustable wheeled 
stand. 


Center: Cream Re- 
ceiving Scale 1800 
type. 


Right: The “6300” 
is adaptable to a va- 
riety of weigh-can 
sizes. 








TOLEDO 


Sales and Service in 181 cities: 
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How MONO FITS 
IN THE WAR PICTURE 


It’s a far cry from the Dairy Industry to a rubber life raft 
adrift on the wide Pacific... from ice cream and cottage 
cheese Kups to life-saving off the Solomons. 


Yet Mono Kups are in that picture. They are used as 
rubber-cement containers in the all-important hand work 
on rubber life rafts. 


Mono Kups are serving the U.S. Army and Navy from 
Australia to the Aleutians. Many and sometimes strange 
are their wartime uses in war production lines, chemical 
laboratories, mining operations .... important uses in 
the war effort. 


> Yet through itall, Mono 
has taken care of her old cus- 
tomers. True, there have been 
delays and rationing, but in 
the main no old customer has 
had to go without kups. We 
are doing our best to keep 
this up. 
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KLEEN KUPS 
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FACTORIES AND SALES IN 10 COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Short Course Program 


Dairy Industry War Conference at Iowa State College 


Has Important Topics Set For Discussion 


and Poultry Branch, Office of Food Distribution, Washing 

ton, will be among the headline speakers at the War Confer 
ences to be held during Dairy Industry Week at Iowa State Colleg: 
here, February 16 to 18, according to an announcement by Proj 
C. A. Iverson, head of the Department of Dairy Industry. 


A MES, IOWA.—Dr. Tom G. Stitts, popular chief of the Dai: 


Dr. Stitts will present on Wednesday afternoon, February 16tl 
an up-to-the-minute picture of the dairy industry as seen fror 
Washington. He will also participate in an informal discussio: 
that evening in the friendly informal atmosphere which has for 
years characterized the evening meetings held during Dairy I: 
dustry Week at the Iowa State. 


Thirty-six other well-known speakers will also appear on th« 
programs of the four War Conferences in butter, ice cream, market 
milk and for milk sanitarians. These speakers will include, from 
outside of Iowa, such prominent men as Dr. K. G. Weckel, of the 
University of Wisconsin; Prof. W. J. Caulfield, of the Kansas 
State College; Dr. L. A. Black, of the United States Public Health 
Service, Cincinnati, Ohio; G. M. Young, of the Missouri State De- 
partment of Health; Wayne McPherren, Market Milk Adminis- 
trator, Lincoln, Nebraska; H. E. Behlmer, Cherry-Burrell Corp., 
Chicago, Illinois; and W. W. Thompson, of the Rochester Coopera- 
tive Dairy, Rochester, Minnesota. 


Twenty-nine other speakers will assist with the War Confer 
ence Programs and ‘will include many practical men prominent in 
the dairy industry of Iowa as well as men in charge of governmental 
agencies and Iowa State College staff members. 


Event Popular in Dairy Circles 


“Dairy Industry Week at the Iowa State College is an event 
which is looked forward to by many men of the industry, both in 
Iowa and elsewhere,” said Prof. Iverson. “The record attendance 
each year indicates the continued and increased interest in the Iowa 
short course. 


“Formerly five-day programs were offered up to 1943, but last 
year in the face of transportation and labor shortages the plan of 
holding a series of two-day war conferences was inaugurated. The 
near-record attendance of 317 last year, in the face of the diffi- 
culties mentioned, gave an indication of the popular approval of 
the plan of a shorter short course for the duration. 


“The two-day War Conferences will, therefore, be continued 
this year. The butter section will be held on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, February 16th and 17th, simultaneously with the ice cream 
section. On Thursday and Friday, February 17th and 18th, the 
market milk conference will be held, as will also the two-day con- 
ference for municipal milk sanitarians. / 


“On Thursday, February 17th, which is the day when all four 
sections overlap, the main attention will be centered on the problem 
which is on everyone’s mind at the present time—that of securing 
increased production,” concluded Prof. Iverson. “On that evening 
also there will be presented to the College the portrait of Dr. B. W. 
Hammer, who for 32 vears was in charge of the work in dairy 
bacteriology at Iowa State College.” 


War Conferences Program Details 


BUTTER SECTION 
Wednesday, February 16th 


8:00 A.M. Registration—no registration fee. 
9:00 A.M. Vitamin A Content of Iowa Butter—E. W. Bird. 
10:00 A.M. The Marketing Organization Looks at the Butter Industry— 


A. L. Ronneberg. 
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What is New in Butter Manufacturing and Processing Equip- 
ment?—H. E. Behlmer. : : 
Your Questions on Government Regulations will be answered 


E 
John Gillespie—O.D.T. 
Clarence Turner, O.P.A. (Rationing). 
Roy’ Ewars, O.P.A. (Price). 
George Sheehe, F.D.A. 
The Butter Industry in 1944—T. G. Stitts. 
Producer Problems Connected with Drying Skim Milk—W. W. 
Thompson. 
Visiting with Tom Stitts—Informal questions and answers. 


Thursday, February 17th 
To Win the War in ’44—R. K. Bliss. 
What is Happening in Milk Production— 
Government Figures and How Calculated—Leslie Carl. 
How the Cooperative Creamery Sees It—Ralph Bartlett. 
Northeastern Iowa—Clarence Nielsen. 
How About Market Milk Areas?—A. B. Heggen. 
Getting Around Among Producers—Arthur Porter. 
The 8-Point Program to Increase Production—C. Y. Cannon. 
The Model Cow Speaks 
Dairy Plants Show the Way to Increased Production—Arthur 
Porter and A. W. Rudnick. 
Seli the Milk and Cream—Don’t Waste It—Floyd Johnston. 
Cream Separator Demonstration—A. W. Rudnick and R. C. 
Weaver. 
Livestock and Feed Conservation Program—C. W. McDonald. 
What: Production Means—C. R. Schoby. 
Cafeteria Dinner, Memorial Union— 
Presentation of B. W. Hammer Portrait. 


ICE CREAM SECTION 


Wednesday, February 16th 
Vitamin A Content of Iowa butterfat—E. W. Bird 
Manufacturing Ice Cream in War time—Ralph Sanders. 
Ice Cream After it Leaves the Factory—K. G. Weckel. 
ogg Questions on Government Regulations will be answered 
y: 
O.D.T.—John Gillespie. 
O.P.A.—Clarence Turner (Rationing). 

Ray Ewars (Price). 
F.D.A.—George Sheehe (Order No. 8). 
Sherbets—W. J. Caulfield. 
Getting More Solids for Ice Cream—P. W. Crowley 
Evening Meeting. 


Thursday, February 17th 

To Win the War in ’44—R. K. Bliss. 
What Is Happening in Milk Production— 

Government figures and how calculated—Leslie Carl. 

How the cooperative creamery sees it—Ralph Bartlett. 

Northeastern Iowa—Clarence Nielsen. 

How about market milk areas?—A. B. Heggen. 

Getting around among producers—Arthur Porter. 
The 8-Point Program to Increase Production—C. Y. Cannon. 
The Model Cow Speaks 
Dairy Plants Show the Way to Increased Production 
Porter and A. W. Rudnick. 
Sell the Milk and Cream—Don’t Waste It—Floyd Johnston. 
Cream Separator Demonstration—A. W. Rudnick and R. C. 
Weaver. 
Livestock and Feed Conservation Program—C. W. McDonald. 
What Productions means—C. R. Schoby. 
Cafeteria Dinner, Memorial Union— 

Presentation of B. W. Hammer Portrait. 


MARKET MILK SECTION 
Thursday, February 17th 

Mastitis Prevention Practices—I. A. Merchant. 
To Win,the War in ’44—R. K. Bliss. 
What’s Happening in Milk Production— 

Government Figures and How Calculated—Leslie Carl. 

How the Cooperative Creamery See It—Ralph Bartlett. 

Northeastern Iowa—Clarence Nielsen. 

How About Market Milk Areas?—A. B. Heggen 

Ge.ting Argynd Among Producers—Arthur Porter. 
The 8-point Prégram to Increase Production—C. Y. Cannon. 
The Model Cow Speaks. 
Dairy Plants Show the Way to Increased Production—Arthur 
Porter and A. W. Rudnick. 
Sell the Milk and Cream—Don’t Waste It—Floyd Johnston. 
Cream Separator Demonstration—A. W. Rudnick and Cc 
Weaver. 
Livestock and Feed Conservation Program—C. W. McDonald. 
What Production Means—C. R. Schoby. 
Cafeteria Dinner, Memorial Union— 

Presentation of B. W. Hammer Portrait. 


Friday, February 18th 

What is New in Milk Plant Equipment and Lay-out—R. A. 
Weir. 
Re-organizing Milk Routes—F. D. Claussen. 
How Dealer Milk Rationing Works—Wayne McPherren F. D. 
Claussen, O. M. Roe and C. L. Gord. 
Precision Pasteurization Was Never More Important—W. F. 
Schlenker. 
War-Time Milk Problems— 

Meeting Milk Shortages—G. M. Young. 

Processing—T. I. Hedrick. 

Checking Can and Bottle Washers—Ed. Blassick. 

Training Plant Personnel—E. R. Armil. 
Smaller City Milk Supplies—C. A. Hooven. 


MILK SANITARIANS CONFERENCE 


Thursday, February 17th 


Mastitis Prevention Practices—I. A. Merchant. 
To Win the War in *44—R. K. Bliss. 
What is Happening in Milk Production— 
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THE FIRST BUHL MILK CAN 
CROSSED THE WESTERN PRAIRIES! 


@ Many picturesque frontier and 
mining towns in the Great West saw 
their first sanitary milk containers 
when Buhl Milk Cans were unloaded 
from the old wood-burners of the 
early Nineties. Although only two 
years old in 1890, Buhl was already 
shipping milk cans all over the 
country. A few years later, Buhl 
Milk Cans were known the world 
over for their reliable quality and 
durability. . 


Three Victory Models are available 
today. When Peace comes Bubl Milk 
Cans will again be available in all 
the familiar models and sizes. 





THE HUMBLE 
MILK CAN 
THAT BUILT 
A GREAT 
INDUSTRY 

















BUHL STAMPING CO. « DETROIT, MICH. 
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Government Figures and How Calculated-—Leslie Carl. 
How the Cooperative Creamery Sees It—Ralph Bartlett. 
Northeastern Iowa—Clarence Nielsen. 
How About Market Milk Areas?—A. B. Heggen. 
Getting Around Among Producers—Arthur Porter. 

The 8-Point* Program to Increase Production—C. Y. Cannon. 


1:00 P.M. The Model Cow Speaks 
Dairy Plants Show the Way to Increased Production—Arthur 
Porter and A. W. Rudnick. 
Sell the Milk and Cream—Don’t Waste It-——Floyd Johnston. 
Cream Separator Demonstration—A. W. Rudnick and R. C. 
Weaver. 
Livestock and Feed Conservation Program—C. W. McDonald. 
What Production Means—C.R. Schoby. 

6700 P.M. Cafeteria Dinner, Memorial Union 

: Presentation of B. W. Hammer Portrait. 
Friday, February 18th 
9:00 A.M. What’s New in Milk Plant Equipment and Lay-out—R. A. 


Weir. 


10:00 A.M. Survey of Laboratory Methods—I,. A. Black. 


11:00 A.M. Round-Table on Laboratory Methods. 

1:00 P.M. Precision Pasteurization Was Never More Important—W. F. 
Schlenker and Nelle Fishel. 

2:00 P.M. War-Time Milk Problems 


Meeting Milk Shortages—-G. M. Young. 
Processing—T. I. Hedrick. 

Checking Can and Bottle Washers—Ed. Blassick. 
Training Plant Personnel—E. R. Armil. 
Smaller City Milk Supplies—C. . 


Hooven. 





Ohio Association’s New Officers 


New president of the Ohio Dairy Products Association is Virgil 
QO. Dreyer, manager of Borden’s Finch Farms, Dayton. Mr. Dreyer 
and other new officers were elected at the association’s War Con- 
ference, held in Columbus, January 17th and 18th. He succeeds Dr. 
R. C. Roueche, Telling-Belle Vernon Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“With dairy products universally conceded 
to be America’s Number One war food, Ohio’s 
dairymen face the coming year solemnly aware 
of their responsibility and determined to pro- 
vide fighting men and civilians with the quant- 
ity and quality of milk products their health 
requires,” President Dreyer declared at his 
inauguration. 





The new president of the Ohio organization 
was graduated from the Department of Dairy- 
ing, College of Agriculture, Ohio State University in 1917, and has 
served as president of the Dayton Dairy Council and the Ohio Milk 
distributors Association. As a naval officer in World War I, he 
was given the responsibility of providing fresh dairy products on a 


Virgil O. Dreyer 








Left to right: Russell Fifer, Executive Secretary; J. B. Pentz, Moores & 
Ross, Inc., President of Ohio Ice Cream Manufacturers Association; 
S, P. Shunk, Cherry Grove Dairy Company, President of Ohio Milk 
Distributors Association: V. 0. Dreyer, Borden’s Finch Farms, Presi- 
dent of Ohie Dairy Products Association; W. L. Lamb, Belle Center 
Creamery, President of Ohio Butter Manufacturers Association was 
absent at time picture was taken. 


hospital ship in the Atlantic Fleet. He held various positions in 
the Dayton Dairy Products Company prior to its acquisition by 
Borden’s and, after it was merged with Finch Farms, became man- 
ager of the combined operation. 


During the two-day sessions the discussions were centered 
around the problems presently confronting the dairy industry in 
respect to production, limitation of sales, price control and plant 
technology. Attendance at the meetings this year was exceptionally 
good for a war year. 
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Milk For the Soldiers 


Roszell’s Dairy in Peoria, Illinois operates the big Fruehaui 
trailer shown hauling milk, cream and ice cream for Camp Ellis, 
one of the largest Army depots in the country. Roszell’s Dairy is 
a unit of National Dairy Products Corporation and the trailer was 





purchased especially to service Camp Ellis requirements. As will 
be noticed, the side of the trailer carries the inscription “Cam 
Ellis Special” and is devoted entirely to the work of carrying dairy 
products to the camp and bringing back the empties. 


Farm Milk Coolers Rationed 


Washington, D. C.—Refrigeration systems for immersion and 





tubular type farm milk coolers were placed under rationing o1 
January 20th by order of the War Food Administration. Rationing, 
to be handled by County Farm Rationing Committees, replaces th 
procedure formerly in use by which farmers filed applications with 
the WPB. 

The new rationing provisions apply only to cooling systems, not 
to the cabinets in which the units are installed. Rationing applies 
only to cooling systems for use on farms. 
repair parts. 


It is not applicable t 


Under the new rationing order—Supplement No. 7 to FPO 14 
the farmer goes to his County Farm Rationing Committee and makes 
application for the refrigeration unit. If his application is approved, 
he is given a ration certificate for presentation to his supplier, thus 
eliminating the procedure of filing an application with the WPP. 


The supplementary order does not cover refrigerating systems 
for immersion and tubular types of farm milk coolers purchased 
by federal agencies or other persons who desire the equipment fi 
non-agricultural use. Non-agricultural buyers continue to mal 
application for such equipment according to provisions specified | 
WPB Order L-38, as amended. 


N. D. P. Earnings Higher 


Earnings of National Dairy Products Corporation in 1943, aft 
reserves, were more than $2.00 per share on the basis of prelimina: 
unaudited figures, compared with $1.95 in 1942, L. A. Van Bome.. 
president, reported to the Board.of Directors at its meeting recent! 





The board declared a dividend of twenty-five cents per shai 
payable March 10th on* stock of record February 18th and set pa 
ment dates of dividends when declared in the future for the 10th 
March, June, September and December. 





Take Over Dairy Plant 


Riverside, Cal.—Robert H. Clough and John Clough have taken 
over the lease of the Swiss Dairy at 3610 Monroe St. They also 
purchased the stock and equipment, and have been operating the 
dairy since early in January. The dairy was purchased from Carl 
Britschgi and several partners. : 
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REVIEW 


STAINLESS STEEL DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


NOW / 
AVAILABLE: 


Milk and Milk Products are vital 
to VICTORY. If additional equip- 
ment will increase production you 
can get modern Sani-Certified 
equipment now. 


We will be glad to furnish you 
information on how to obtain new 
Truck and Trailer Tanks, Storage 
Tanks, Receiving Vats, Weigh 
Cans, Hot Wells, etc. A card or 
letter will put us on the job. 


_—. Sani-Certified ___ 
MILK STORAGE TANKS 



























Sani-Certified Milk Storage Tanks are specif- quality. Now is the time to investigate the 
ically engineered to meet your individual advantages of these tanks and other Sani- 
requirements for improved production and Certified equipment. 








___ STAINLESS & STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


q@ummmm 1000 BERRY AVENUE ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA summume 

















Conserve Manpower—Lower Costs 


with the 
Illinois Utensil Washing and Sterilizing Machine 


and at the same time do a better job for less money. Helps 
solve your labor problem. Savings pay for it quickly. 


Sturdy construction of No. 12 gauge galvanized iron. Corner 
or straight wall installation. Floor space 30’x 114”. Without 
rack tables 30”x 30’. 


Economical to operate. 34-h.p. motor and pump capacity 
120 gallons per minute. Operates on gas or steam heat. 





Utensils, separator parts, etc., dry automatically——no wiping 
necessary. Does a thorough job quickly. 








Has given complete satisfaction in the largest plants in 
the industry for the past 20 years. 





Write for complete information today. Safety devices insure perfect operation by anyone in the 
Prompt delivery. 


plant. 











WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 


ILLINOIS RANGE COMPANY °° © 2%‘ 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS 


february, 1944 


W. R. McEwen Retires 


Advertising Manager Served Cherry- 
Burrell 34 Years—Succeeded 
by William S. Stinson 


William R. McEwen, for 34 years adver 
tising manager of the Cherry-Burrell Cor- 
poration, Chicago, and the J. G. Cherry Com- 
pany of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, f i 
predecessor companies, retired on December 
31st. He has been succeeded by William S. 
Stinson, formerly advertising manager of the 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company. 


one of its 





Wm. 8. Stinson 


Wm. R. McEwen 
Mr. McEwen 
Company on January 1, 1910. 
years he served the company as export man- 


joined the J. G. Cherry 


For several 
ager in addition to handling advertising activ- 
ities. In February, 1917 he published the 
first issue of the Cherry Circle which later 
became the Cherry-Burrell Circle. Starting 
as an eighteen page house organ with a cir- 
culation of a few thousand copies, the pub- 
lication soon grew into full-size, thirty-two 
pages, which today reaches over twenty 
thousand dairy products plants in the United 
States, Canada, ,Mexico and other countries. 
The high quality of the editorial content of 
this house organ has made it prominent and 
popular in the dairy industry. 
Active in Industry Affairs 

In addition to being a pioneer advertising 
man in the dairy machinery and supply in- 
dustry, Mr. McEwen was a leader in estab- 
lishing sound advertising practices in the 
industry. 

Mr. McEwen served during the years 1939, 
1940 and 1941 on the Credentials Committec, 
Dairy Industries Exposition sponsored by the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association. More 
recently he participated ir the Dairy Industry 
Salvage Drive, with the committee selected 
jointly by the Dairy Section, Food Division, 
War Production Board and D.I.S.A., which 
ultimately resulted in over 20,000,000 Ibs 
of scrap being reported. 

He also has an enviable reputation as a 
builder of effective dairy machinery exhibits 
at every Dairy Industries Exposition. Mr. 
McEwen was a delegate to the World’s 
Dairy Congress in London, June 26-29, 1928. 
The machinery exhibit section of the Con- 
gress was held at Nottingham in connection 
with the Royal Agricultural Show — July 
10-14. 


Mr. McEwen was also selected to plan 
and develop a Milk Control Exhibit for the 
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Medical and Public Health Building at the 
1939 New York Worlds Fair, creating three 
“micro-scale” dioramas which 
by millions of This exhibit 
later donated to the American Museum of 
Health, Rockefeller Plaza, but is now tem- 
porarily housed at the Cleveland Health 
Museum. . 


viewed 
was 


were 
visitors. 


Mr. McEwen plans to spend this winter 
in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. His future plans 
are indefinite; however he will probably 
divide his time between the south and his 
former home in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


—<- 


MILK BOTTLE CONSERVATION 











Owens - Illinois Repeats Nationwide 


Bottle Round-up Campaign 


J. P. Lewis, president of Owens-Illinois, 
in announcing a 1944 repetition of their last 
year’s successful nation-wide bottle round-up 
campaign said: 

“Because the demand for bottles and other 
glass containers for our fighters has in- 
creased so sharply, the cooperation of every 
householder is needed in hastening the re- 
turn of deposit bottles used for milk, car- 
bonated beverages and Millions of 
bottles overseas to our armed 
forces. These do not come back.” 


beer. 
are going 

Owens-Illinois is sponsoring an advertis- 
ing campaign urging the return of empty 
deposit bottles, which will include 
papers and general magazines. Food and 
grocery dealers will tie-in locally with the 
national advertising which will reach 1,000,- 
000 readers a month. A booklet explaining 
how the trade can cooperate to make the 
campaign successful in each community has 
distributed. 


trade 


been 
The deposit bottle conservation campaign 
has been indorsed by the War Production 
Board, urging that re-usable containers be 
returned promptly to local stores. 
a ae 
SYRACUSE DEALERS ELECT 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Albert W. Evans 
re-elected president of the Syracuse Milk 
Dealers, Inc., for the fifth year at the hth 
annual meeting held here. Other officers are: 
Ambrose Amidon, vice president; Matthew 
V. Byrne, treasurer; Walter Nellis, secre- 
tary, and Eugene D. Lichtenberg, executive 
secretary. Directors elected for 1944 are: 
Albert W. Evans, Curtis C. Brown, Donald 
Douglas, Harry L. Vinal, Walter Nellis, 
Matthew V. Byrne and Ambrose Amidon. . 


—_————o-—>- oo" 


TERMINAL DAIRY INCORPORATED 


was 





Hoboken, N. J.—Terminal Dairy Com- 
pany, 286 Central Ave., Jersey City, has 
been incorporated with Meyer Friedman as 
agent. Capital stock of $50,000 was author- 
ized, with $1,000 paid in by the following, 
all of the firm’s address, Meyer Friedman, 
five shares; Morris Brundman, four shares, 
and Helen Dessow, one share. 


Pinch Slightly Relieved 


Shade More Butter in Civilian Chan- 
nels but Shortage Still Acute 
and Tone Very Firm 


The recent tendency toward some sligit 
improvmeent in civilian channel butter su 
plies in the New York area, which has be 
spottily apparent, continues to show a littl: 
further development. Some outlets have been 
able to get rather more goods, and the long- 
continued active scramble among users 
secure supplies is being somewhat tempered 


As has been pointed out a number of 
times before, however, the improvement has 
been only relative. Overall supplies for 
commercial outlets continue far short of 
normal, and far below a quantity sufficient 
to balance even a definitely dampened total 
demand. Butter coming forward in whole- 
sale channels still is being very promptly 
absorbed to the extent of offerings, with 


virtually none tendering as below the finest. 
High ration point values, a heavier swing 


to oleomargarine and extensive butter con- 





servation operations among hotels, restaur- 
ants and in the homes combine to hold down 
consumer inquiry. It is unquestionably true, 
however, that the market could take car 
of a very largely increased volume without 
disturbing its firmness. 

Indications of black market operations 
point to an easier trend, reported prices lately 
drawing closer to legitimate maximums 


Further Betterment in Sight 


The outlook points toward a possible slow 
but moderate relief from the acuteness of 
the commercial supply pinch as we get 
further into the season,—at least until the 
1944 governmental ear-marking program is 
inaugurated, probably on April 1. The extent 
to which the civilian channels will be better 
filled is, however, highly uncertain. 

3utter make is coming up seasonally at a 
slow rate, a trend which should continue, 
but the loss from last year runs on the aver- 
age at a markedly extensive rate. Diversions 
still are the controlling influence in holding 
down production, this being especially true 
in the exceptionally large proportion of the 
reduced total milk supply which is going 
into fluid outlets. 


The market situation itself continues ex- 
tremely firm. Upgrading still is virtually 
urfiversal, with little butter received or sold 
as below finest grade. Likewise, extremel) 
limited quantities are being sold at wholesale 
at terminal points, the great bulk of the ope! 
market receipts being jobbed out, chiefly in 
the 1 to 1,500 Ib. delivery class. 

Governmental stockpiles continue 
large, with a surprisingly slow recent indi- 
cated rate of reduction. Unless the absorp- 
tion of these goods is speeded up sharply, 
governmentally-owned reserves will stand at 
a very considerable figure at the start of the 
new producing season. - 


very 
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Perils to Dairy Program 
John Brandt Indicates Loopholes in U. S. Orders as 
Damaging to War Effort 


Urging a Congressional investigation John Brandt of Minne- 
apolis, head of the National Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion and president of Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., declared that 
while the government is asking for ever greater production of 
butter, cheese, and dry milk powder to meet war and civilian needs 
of the nation, government regulations and orders to get increased 
production are so peppered with loopholes that the wartime dairy 
program is crumbling. 


*“The war effort has been damaged,” he said, “while at the 
same time consumer shortages of important dairy foods have been 
needlessly aggravated. There is less butter available for use in 
American homes than there should be in terms of the total milk 
supply. Cheese production has suffered. Deliveries to the govern- 
ment of dry milk powder, one of the most vitally needed of our 
wartime foods for military and lend-lease purposes, declined dras- 
tically in 1943 despite tremendous increases in drying plant capacity.” 


Asks Federal Inquiry 


Brandt said that this situation should be corrected immediately 
by proper action on the part of officials who are responsible. Fail- 
ing this, he asked Congressional investigation and action. 


“There has never been such a debacle of governmental regulation 
of an industry as that which now presents itself in the dairy field,” 
he declared. “Despite the great need for butter, cheese and dry milk 
powder, regulations offer every opportunity for schemers to adopt 
methods of subterfuge that will enable them to avoid doing their 
duty to the nation.” 


He cited the diversion of thousands of pounds of cream that 
would ordinarily go into the production of butter that have gone into 
storage for manufacture into other products. Butter consumers of 
the nation have been robbed of an important part of their butter 
supply, he said, because of loopholes in price ceiling regulations. 


In addition to great quantities of materials allocated for the 
installation of milk drying plants and equipment during 1942 and 
1943, deliveries of dry milk powder to the government in 1943 de- 
clined approximately 20 per cent below 1942 levels, Mr. Brandt 
declared. 


He attributed this decline to be the result of a general side- 
stepping of obligatiotts made possible through bad administration of 
price ceiling and set-aside orders. 





a 


Wayne Jordan Elected 


At the annual meeting on January 13th, W. D. Jordan was 
elected vice president of The Liquid Carbonic Corporation of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Jordan joined the company in 1938 as manager of the 
Specialty Products Division, to develop and 
market a fine line of ice cream cabinets, frosted 
food cabinets and related products. Early in 
1941 he became an active member of the Pri- 
orities Committee of Dairy Industries Supply 
Association. 


Early in 1942 he was appointed manager 
of Liquid’s War Products Division to handle 
the company’s war contracts. He is a member 
of the Board of Directors of Dairy Industries 
Supply Association, a member of the War 
Problems Committee of the same association, a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Dairy Council, and a member 
of the General Refrigeration Advisory Committee of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 





W. D. Jordan 






































You Should Worry! 


ANY a milk plant operator secretly worries 
about his sanitary fittings. Every day as he sets them 
up he gives each one an extra twist to be sure it’s tight. 

And the “net” of 365 extra twists a year may be worn threads 
and a loose joint. It’s equipment that can’t be easily replaced 
just now, and more trouble is due as time goes on. 


With SEAL-LEAKS installed, you should worry 
about your connections. In all styles and shapes. Exact to size 
and thickness. Cut automatically from the now famous odorless, 
tasteless Beaverite stock, SEAL-LEAKS are in daily use from 
coast to coast, in the most exacting plants, and they must be good. 


SEAL-LEAKS are made up in the closest collaboration with 
manufacturers of all leading milk equipment. Your jobber stocks 
them in the standard sizes. He also will secure special sizes or 
thicknesses promptly for you. Ask for SEAL-LEAKS by name. 4 
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The Universal Name in Gaskets 


BEAVERITE SXODUCTS. INC. 


Beaver Falls. New York. U:S°-A° 
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Borden Advancements 


Business Expansion Due to Diversi- 
fication of Products Brings Promo- 
tions to Key Executives 
President T. G. Montague of the Borden 
Company announced January 26 the election 
of Harold W. Comfort as an executive vice- 


president of the 


William H. 


3orden Company and of 


Marcussen to succeed him as 


vice - president in 
charge of the fluid 
milk division. 


Business expansion, 
due largely to a di- 
versification of prod- 


ucts and _ activities, 
Mr. Montague ex- 
plained, 
enlargement of the 
company’s executive 
staff. Mr. Comfort 
will assist the president in the development 
of operating plans and policies, and George 
M. Waugh, Jr., an executive vice-president, 
in administrative and financial policies. 


required an 





Wm. H. Marcussen 


Mr. Comfort, who has directed the fluid 
milk division since 1937, entered the com- 
pany’s employ in 1918. 
Marcussen, started 
with Borden’s in 1912 
and has been president 
of Borden’s Farm 
Products Division, 
with headquarters in 
New York City, for 
the last five years. 


Willis H. Gurley, 
who has been in 
charge of the com- 
pany’s powdered milk 
sales has been appointed an assistant vice- 
president. 


His successor, Mr. 





Harold W. Comfort 


J. O. Eastlack has been named president 
of Borden’s Farm Products Division of the 
Borden Company and chairman of the com- 
pany’s Metropolitan New York fluid milk 





district to succeed William H. Marcussen, 
who was elected vice-president of the Borden 
Company in charge of fluid milk operations. 


Joining the Borden 
Farm Products Divi- 
sion in 1930, Mr. East- 
lack has served as 
statistician, assistant 
vice-president and, in 
later years, as vice- 
president in charge of 
production and quality 
control. Previously, 

J. O. Eastlack he was with the 
Maryland State 

Dairymen’s Association, Baltimore, and the 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Association, 
Philadelphia. In both organizations he in- 
stalled and developed statistical departments. 


Mr. Eastlack was graduated in 1921 from 
Cornell University where he majored in 
agricultural economics. During the last war 
he served as pilot and field officer in the 
Army Air Corps. 
wood, N. J. 


—_—_—_e——e 
NEW DAIRY PRODUCTS FIRM 


Hoboken, N. J.—Wisconsin Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 412 60th St., West New 
York, has been incorporated with Jean Bari 
as agent. Capital stock of 500 no par value 
shares were authorized. Incorporaters are: 
Rose S. Horowitz and Sylvia Ellis, both of 


His home is in Ridge- 





the firm’s address, taking one share each, 
and James V. Mielo, 240 46th St., Union 
City, eight shares. 

a es 


MAY INSTALL PASTEURIZER 


Marion, Kans.—Gordon Wolf, manager of 
the Marion Creamery, is beginning the re- 
modeling of the Rogers’ Building which was 
recently acquired. A 
may be installed there. 

——o = ____ 


Newark, N. J.—Schofield Dairy, Inc., of 
this city has been incorporated. There are 
100 shares of stock. Agent, Louis L. Fein- 
stein. 


pasteurization plant 


“PRESENTEEISM” AT MONO 





Novel Regularity Features Affirma- 


tively Impress Workers 


Every day they punch the smirking faces 
of Tojo and Hitler. “Every time you are 
absent—you help me!” smiles Hitler from 
the battery of time clocks, and the slogan 
below says “Come in every day and punch 
their faces—it’s up to you to wipe that 
smile off.” 


Men and women at Mono, by posters and 
wage envelope stuffers, are all being urged 





to work full time so that the output of 
Kleen Kups for war-time needs will not be 
curtailed. 


Substantial War Bonds and 
Stamps for the best “Presenteeism” slogan, 
and weekly gifts of War Stamps for per- 
fect attendance are being offered. These 
gifts increase in amount as the perfect record 
is maintained. 


prizes in 


The four girls in the picture, left to right, 
are—Eleanor Bolcato, Mary Ricca, Flor- 


“ence Heacks and Tessie Accordino. 











Do You 









Quick, 


industry. 
“E-Z LOCK” 
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MILT KING SAYS: 
“You don’t need to, if you 
always Sediment Test 
both Milk and Cream!” 


reliable detection of insects and 
other foreign matter in milk and cream 
is definitely affected by consistent, faith- 
ful use of the L-W Sediment Tester—the 
standard sediment 


TEST CARDS—Milk- 
test” Discs—“Creamtest” Discs—Milk 
Sediment Testers—Cream Sediment 
Testers. 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY CO. 


20 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Everything You Need for Milk and Cream Sediment Testing —World’s Largest Distrit ators 








CREAM, 


tester of the dairy 











Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
portant in Operating Under the Federal-State Milk ° 
. Marketing Orders For the New York Area. 


Market Quotations and Comments on FLUID 
Y SKIMMILK 


DR 
CENTRATED MILKS are available regularly each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


Producers’ Price - Current. 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 


Subscription Price 
This Issue Weekly 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
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. 
Urges Cooperation 

(Continued from First Page) 
tion of four concerns on a charge of selling 
milk or cream or both in excess of their 
quotas during November and December. 
These, with the percentages by which they 
were alleged to have oversold, were as 
follows : 

Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., 524 West 57th 
St.. New York City. November, 3.26 per 
cent in excess of milk quota and 9.68 per 
cent in excess of quota on cream; December, 
1.69 per cent in excess of quota on milk. 

Imperial Farms, Inc., 1651 East 233rd St., 
3ronx, N. Y. November 7.156 per cent ex- 
cess on milk; December 7.452 per cent excess 
on milk. This concern likewise, it was 
charged, distributed cream in both November 
and December although it had no recorded 
sales of cream in the base months of June, 
1943. 

Circle Farms, Inc., 129 Alexander Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. November, 12.74 per cent on 
cream; December 9.13 per cent on cream. 

Washington Dairy, North Tarrytown, N. 
Y. November, 9.672 per cent on milk; 
December, 9.125 per cent on milk and 37.557 
per cent on cream. 


Dr. Blanford at the time pointed out that 
charges of alleged violation in November, 
the first month of the order’s operation had 
not been made public as provided in the regu- 
lation, since it was felt that another month 
should -be given all dealers to iron out pos- 
sible misunderstandings and misinterpreta- 
tions and bring themselves in compliance. 


On alleged continuation of the violations 
through December, however, data on the cita- 
tions was made public. 


Twelve More Charges Filed 


This was followed on February lst by 
citation by Dr. Blanford of twelve more 
handlers on similiar charges. These together 
with percentages by which they were alleged 
to have oversold November and December 
quotas, are: 

Jenrae Milk and Cream Company, Inc., 540 
Watkins St., Brooklyn» N. Y.: November, 
26.7 per cent on cream, and 28.2 per cent on 
sour cream quota; December, 44.1 per cent 
on cream, and 21.9 per cent on sour cream. 


O’Neill Milk and a Company, Inc., 
Bronx Terminal Ma Bronx, N. Y.: 


November, 29.8 per cent on cream; Decem- 
ber, 2.7 per cent on cream. 
e > - $ 
Ait po a 
F onthe 
ad <9 r. 





Cc. E. ROGERS CO. 


Sagtikos Farms, 
November, 16.5 per cent on cream; Decem- 
ber, 11.1 per cent on cream. 

White Plains Dairy, White Plains, N. Y.: 
November, 53.1 per cent on cream and 80 


Merrick, Long Island: 


per cent on sour cream; December, 56.2 per 
cent on cream, and 108.5 per cent on sour 
cream. 

Mayflower Farms Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
on cream; 
cream. 

Oswald G. Flint, Nyack, N. Y.: Novem- 
ber, 2.9 per cent on milk; December 3.6 per 
cent on milk. 

Greenmeadow Farm, Rye, N. Y.: 
ber 1.9 per cent orf milk; 
cent on milk. 

Dayton Farms, 2416 Third Ave., Bronx, 
N. Y.: November 50.7 per cent on cream; 
December, 24.5 per cent on cream. 

J. Coggins, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.: Novem- 
ber, 90.4 per cent on cream; December, 66.4 
per cent on cream. 

Standard Farms, Inc., 57-31 Flushing Ave., 
Maspeth, N. Y. November, 1,163.7 per cent 
on cream; Desenter. 1,794.8 per cent on 
cream. 

Merrick Dairy, Merrick, Lone Island: 
November, 3.8 per cent on milk, 88.4 per 
cent on cream, and 33.3 per cent on skimmilk 
beverages; December, 2.2 per cent on milk, 
134.4 per cent on cream, and 16.1 per cent 
on skimmilk beverages. 

Parkway Farms Company, Inc., 401 Sned- 
iker Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.: November, 50.96 
per cent on cream; December, 124.47 per 
cent on cream. 


Most Actions Withheld 


80 Vernon Ave., 
November, 1,122.1 per cent 
December, 3,411.4 per cent on 


Novem- 
December, 1.3 per 


At the time of making public the latest 
charges, Dr. Blanford stated that since each 
of the latter twelve handlers had filed a 
schedule of reduced sales in forthcoming 
months, his office would withhold recommen- 
dations that the WFA bring action against 
each to compel compliance. “The make-up 
schedules,” said Dr. Blanford, “indicate that 
the handlers will bring themselves into com- 
pliance within four months or less.” 


Recommendation for action against three of 
the first four citations likewise has been with- 
held by submission of reduced sales schedules 
to bring them into conformity. “This action,” 
said Dr. Blanford, leaves Sheffield “as the 
only cited violator that has also failed to 
give assurance of compliance in forthcoming 
months. The recommendation for action 
against the Sheffield Farms Co., therefore, 


has been prepared and has been forwarded to 
the War Food Administration.” 


Sheffield to Appeal 


F. J. Andre, president of Sheffield Farms, 
issued a prompt denial that the company is 
in violation of the order, “in that the order 
provides for hardship adjustments,” and said 
the company is appealing the decision. 

“Contrary to the charge that Sheffield is 
in violation,” said Mr. Andre, “Sheffield has 
not exceeded a quota based on what would 
have been its June distribution of both milk 
and cream had there not been a strike by 
delivery employees against the federal Office 
of Defense Transportation order requiring 
every-other-day deliveries to conserve gaso- 
line, rubber and man power. 

“This strike against the government order 
caused a total suspension of our retail de- 
liveries for two days and a suspension of our 
wholesale deliveries for one day,” Mr. Andre 
stated. “Had the volume of milk and cream 
thus affected in June been taken into con- 
sideration in the establishment of our Nov- 
ember and December product sales -quotas 
we would not have exceeded the quotas in 
the slightest degree, but actually would have 
been shown by the government statistics to 
have delivered less milk than the federal 
order normally would have allowed us.” 

— —_ = —__ 


BORDEN INTERIM DIVIDEND 





Directors of the Borden Company on Janu- 
ary 25th declared the first, 1944 interim divi- 
dend of 40 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable March Ist to stockholders of 
record February 15th. This compares with a 
final dividend of 60 cents declared last Nov- 
ember 30th and with 30 cents for the first 
interim dividend of the comparable period a 
year ago. The 1943 dividend total was $1.50 
a share. 





NEW BUFFALO OFFICERS 


Officers of the Buffalo (N.Y.) Milk 
Dealers Association, Inc., elected at the 47th 
annual meeting are: President, Joseph S. 
Taylor; vice-presidents, Charles W. Elefeld, 
Harry Potash; Secretary, Otto F. Fischer ; 
treasurer, Gottlieb C. Kauderer; sergeant-at- 
arms, Clarence Haid. 
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December Milk at $3.50 


Pool Volume and Farm Value Show a 
Loss From the Same Month a Year 
Ago — Forcast Confirmed 


Milk Market Administrator C. J. Blan- 
ford in announcing the December uniform 
price of $3.50, which he had previously esti- 
mated for the month, pointed out that the 
price is ten per cent higher than the $3.19 
level for December, 1942. Dr. Blanford also 
announced that the December, 1943, pool 
will yield a farm value of $13,342.416.52 to 
the dariy farms in the six states of the 
New York milk-shed. 


“December deliveries amounted, in all, to 
364,006,788 pounds of milk for a decrease of 
10 per cent from the receipts in the closing 
month of 1942,” the administrator reported. 
“As a result of the lesser volume, the farm 
value of the New York pool this month 
is 2.3 per cent less than a year ago when 
the return was $13,660,942.05. 


“Dairy payments from the War Food Ad- 
ministration, collected seperately from the 
pool payments from dairy handlers, should 
yield in addition at least $910,016.97 from 
December milk at the minimum rate of 25 
cents a hundredweight. The income from 
December production, therefore, should range 
upward from $14,252,400 for a gain from 
last year. 


+ 
Causes of Volume Decrease 


“The decrease in pool volume arose partly 
from a lower average daily delivery per 
farm and partly from a reduction in the 
number of producers approved for New York 
City,” Dr. Blanford continued, “The aver 
age delivery in December, 1942, was 238 
pounds; it dropped to 228 pounds a year 
later. The number of producers shrunk from 
54,780 to 51,567, but at least a third of the 
decrease were farmers who delivered a year 
ago to plants now supplying other markets. 

“Marketing reports from approved handlers 
indicates that December sales of fluid milk 
and fluid cream in the New York market 


failed to measure up to the quotas of the 
War Food Administration. Fluid milk con- 
sumption reached 232,261,586 pounds against 
a total of 236,600,000 in June, 1943, on which 
the quota is figured. Sales of fluid cream 
were reported at the equivalent of 21,529,655 
pounds of milk against a quota estimated 
at nearly 27,000,000—75 per cent of last 
June’s volume. Fluid milk marketings, not- 
withstanding the margin below the quota, 
were nearly 10 per cent higher than in 
December, 1942, but the volume of fluid 
cream was 27.9 per cent under the level of 
the previous year. ° 


January Estimate $3.42 


An increase of 8.6 per cent in the price 
dairy farmers would collect for the milk 
delivered in January in the six states of 
the New York milkshed was foreseen today 
when Dr. C. J. Balnford, administrator of 
the New York metropolitan milk marketing 
area, estimated the uniform rate of return 
from the New York milk pool at $3.42 a 
hundredweight in comparison with the actual 
rate of $3.15 for January, 1943. 

The estimated return is practically $700,000 
larger than the value of the January, 1943, 
pool when the yield was $14,136,862.63. 

December Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 








40-Qt. Cans 

Milk Cream Cond. 
Dec., 1943 3,619,966 48,522 17,224 
Dec., 1942 3,330,098 78,805 30,185 
Nov., 1943 3,577,807 46,252 19,293 
Nov., 1942 3,348,881 99,367 32.980 
Year 1943 42,131,019 749,478 361,308 
Year 1942 39,532,335 1,290,069 565,227 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans——— 





Milk Cream Cond. 
Dec., 1943 721,783 16,956 13,138 
Dec., 1942 749,099 7,108 11,197 


Nov., 1943 19,288 14,159 





Nov., 1942 § 21,347 13,325 
Year 1943 9,329,767 268,506 181,433 
Year 1942 9,337,724 326,055 187,295 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
0-Qt. Cans———— 





Milk Cream Cond. 
Dec., 1943 621,402 36,454 6,398 
Dec., 1942 601,791 35,033 9,670 
Nov., 1943 627,008 33,906 5,035 
Nov., 1942 594,357 43,042 10,728 
Year 1943 7,845,855 487,494 144,893 
Year 1942 7,161,182 583,365 139,881 


WFA Moves on Cheese 


Limits 1944 Make of Most Styles Other 
Than Cheddar to 1942 Volume — 
Supply Very Short 


Official text of War Food Administration 
Order No. 92, effective February 1 and 
limiting production of certain types of cheese, 
was printed in the Federal Register of Feb- 
ruary 2. In outline the new order pro- 
hibits the manufacture of styles of cheese 
or cheese foods other than American Ched- 
dar, pot, cottage and bakers, to the quantity 
of these types turned out by each individual 
maker in 1942. 


The order is expected to throw a quantity 
of cheese milk back into Cheddar though its 
actual effect can only be gauged by ex- 
perienced. 


In the meantime civilian supply channels 
appear even more severely pinched in most 
cases than formerly. Production last month 
and this is subject to 30 per cent govern- 
mental set-aside, while the rate of gain in 
output has not been sufficient to offset the 
5 per cent boost over early winter ear- 
marking. 


Ration point values on all styles of cheese 
have been boosted for the present period. 
commencing January 30th. American cheese 
moves up 2, from 10 to 12 points, the cream 
cheese group advances 2, from 8 to 10 points, 
and all other rationed cheese is up 4, from 
8 to 12 points. 


Up to February 1 rail receipts of Argen- 
tina mixed varieties at New York City 
totalled 2,025,380 Ibs. The following price 
ranges still appear to prevail on wholesale 
and jobbing business in these goods, which 
are meeting an extremely active call: Edam, 
2 lb. packages, case of 12, $9.50@10.50; 
Spinz, around 32c for wholesale business 
and up to 34c for jobbing sales; Provoloni, 
around 40c for larger lots and 41@42c for 
jobbing business; 5 lb. Gruyere, 36@40c; 
Sardo Tipo and Fontina, 40@42c; Romano, 


41@45c and Bleu, 45@48c. 
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Dietary Importance 
ADA Babcock Message Warns Against 
)angerous Changes in Diet in Nation- 
wide Advertising Campaign 


In a timely and dramatic reminder that 


lairy products and other natural foods are 
basic in a balanced diet the American Dairy 

ssociation this month provides a rallying 
point to guard against dangerous and unnec- 
essary changes in the 


American diet. 





at | 
NKIND! 





Reproduction of ADA Advertisement 


The rallying point is found in the story of 
one of America’s greatest scientists, Stephen 
Moulton Babcock. During February, as part 
of the observance of the Babcock Centennial 
Year, ADA features the fascinating story of 
Babcock’s contribution to better living in a 
full page, color advertisement in the Saturday 


Evening Post as well as others to appear in 
publications in the field of home economics. 


In commenting on the Babcock message, 
Owen M. Richards, manager of the American 
Dairy Association, declared that the need for 
re-telling the Babcock 
America today. 


story is vital in 

“The work of Babcock, his associates and 
followers,” Richards declared, “showed that 
Americans not only want but must have a 
diet of the right kind of foods. We can’t 
be a strong and healthy nation of people 
if we are to live on roots and fodder and 
substitutes. Scientific discoveries are as basic 
today as when they were made, some of them 
more than fifty years ago. They must be re- 
membered, not forgotten, by America. Our 
food production programs must be set accord- 
ingly, to encourage rather than discourage 
the production of many of the basic foods 
America needs.” 











“Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2e for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 





Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return 
name and address should be 
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POSITION WANTED—As Plant Sup- 
erintendent or Production Manager with 
large well-established concern. Seventeen 
years extended and diversified experience 
in all branches of milk industry. Dairy Col- 
lege Education. Can handle help. Supervise 
plant maintenance. Expecting $100.00 per 
week. Box 606, care this publication. 2-M 





HELP WANTED 


CHEESEMAKER—Steady, all year-round 
position. Henry Stoller, P. O. Box 535, 
Morrisville, Vt. M-tf. 

WANTED—Experienced man in our milk 
plant, pasteurizing, bottling, etc. One capable 
of taking charge of milk room preferred. 

Good salary. State experience. Quality Dairy, 
P. O. Box 419, El Centro, Cal. 2-M 





DAIRY CHEMIST — College Graduate 
with experience in chemical and bacteriolog- 
ical control procedures. Male or female. 
Must be draft exempt. Permanent position 
with growing organization. No problems of 
postwar reconversion. Plant located in small 
residential town near State Capitol. Give 
age, previous experience in first letter. Box 
603, care this publication. 2-M 





FIRST CLASS BUTTERMAKER to 
make high score butter at creamery located 
in Central New York. Reply Box 602, care 
this publication. 2-M 





FLUID MILK WANTED 


All or part of output on Contract Basis. 
Temporary or Permanent Arrangements. 
Address Box 601, care this publication. 2-M-2 








SKIM MILK WANTED 

















POSITION WANTED 


BY EXPERIENCED CREAMERY- 
MAN manufacturing many types of Cottage 
Styles, Ice Cream Mixes, Sour Cream, Com- 
mercial Buttermilk. Some laboratory ex- 
perience. Available immediately. Box 604, 
care this publication. 2-M 








INTE RESTE D regular ‘supply Skim ‘Milk 
—any quantity 250 cans up daily. Will accept 
temporary but permanent arrangement pre- 
ferred. Box 600, care this publication. M-tf. 

SKIM MILK— Surplus wanted, omell 
large quantities attractive and permanent, 
no Pot Cheese making. Box 599, care this 
publication. M-tf. 

















Statistical Review 


of the New York Market For January, 1944 





| N. Y. MILK PRICES 

































CONCENTRATED MILKS 
CASE CASE a im aay ait : ||Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED one Pe Y SKIMMILK ||zone in effect in New York City Area under 
. , DV! v oI whole milk Spray———— —-Hot Roller— the Federal-State Marketing Agreement used 
: : Known br. Other br. Known br. Other br. 40-qt. can Known br. Otherbr. Otherbr.Otherbr.||by all handlers in figuring returns for! 
DATE (case) (case) (case) (case) 10% Fat Lb. Lb. Human Feed 1] January: Price Per point 
Jan. 1 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—= 0.15@11.001153@— 1153@— a | per butterfat 
a 3 @5.90 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—+* 110, 15@11 c0lst@ be} ca } Class cwt. differential 
4 I— @5.90 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00/153@— |153@— |133@— | || IeIn Marketing Area .04 
5 |— @ 5.90 5.30@5.40 | 4.200@—* | 4.20@—* /10.75@11.00\153@— |153 @ @— |13373@— | I Outside non-Federal .04 
6 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00/1593@— |159@— |133@— | || 1I-A 077 
7 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00/153@— |153@— |133@— | II-B 074 
8 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00/153@— |153@— |132@— | | 1I-C 067 
10 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00\153@— |153@— |133?@— || 11-D .069 
11 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00/1523@— |153@— |133@— | \\T1-E 064 
12 |— @5.90) 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00/153@— |153@— |133@— | lT1-F 064 
13 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00/153@— |153@— |133@— | pe 081 
14 |— @5.90) 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* /10.75@11.00\153@— |153@— |133@— |IV-A -061 
15 |—  @5.90 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00\153@— /153@— |1393@— llIv-B 066 
7 |— @5.90) 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* /10.75@11.00\153@— |153@— |132@— || V-A 
18 |— @5.90) 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00/153@— |153@— |133@— | \lv-B 
4 I @5.20} 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.209—* |10.75@11.00|151@— |159@— |1310— | ||_ Pius uniform price for January, 1944. 
21 I @6:90| £2005 40 | tapos | 1 20@—* |10.75@11.00/1589— |1539— |1320— | || Rail & Truck Receipts at N.¥.C.@Metrop. Area 
22 1. @e bel SB ao@n ay | eee —s | 4-20@—* |10.75@11.00/153@— |158@— |1380— | (Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
22 |— @5.90| 5.30@5.40 | 4.200—* | 4.200—* 5 154@— |132@— | i} Fresh Frozen Fresh 
— ,—— o.e v.02 o. é -—— —_— 5 | 
25 oz @5.90| 5.30@5.40 4.20@—* | eg— — lisso— ato— ngage ak ane o—- oo. ee 
2 . “ | | Dec. S. 96 052 
27 | @6-90| 5.30@5.40 | .200—* | «.200— lsss0— f1s20— | aoe ~Snepees rt 
28 |— @5.90) 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* }152@— |139@— | oy 505.190 tea? si 308 
29 |— @5.90 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* . y 5 |1580— }133@— || Suty 3,645,355 3.880 39.500 | 
_‘'_31 |— @5.90) 5.30@5.40 | 4.20@—* | 4.20@—* |10.75@11.00\1593@— |153@— |133@— \Sune 3.656.173 6.856 26.484 | 
T.& A.| 5.90 5.35 | 4.20 | 4.20 | 10.88 | 15.75 | 15.75 | 13.75 | ion 3,542,459 4,443 33,271 
*Carlot ceiling price; less carlots $4.25. April ..3,378,399 3,702 43,762 
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BUSINESS FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—Retail-wholesale milk and 
ice cream business located best section Vir- 
ginia. Over five thousand quarts daily; 
over one hundred wholesale ice cream cus- 
tomers. Two distributing branches. No real 
estate involved. Good price and terms. Box 
605, care this publication. 2-M 











WANTED TO BUY 
MILK TANK TRUCKS 2,000-2,500 gal- 
lons; 2,000 gallon s.s. holding tank; 4-5 ‘ft. 
vacuum pan; 1% in. milk pump. Foremost 
Farms, Inc., 2910 10th Ave., No., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 2-M 








STOKERS FOR SALE 
NEW AND REBUILT commercial stok- 
ers in various sizes. New feed water pumps 
and return systems. We_ stoker Scotch- 
Marine Boilers. McClures, Inc., Tiffin, Ohio. 
MB-3 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—60 gallon Pfaudler Pasteur- 
izer or Tank with revolving coil; 100 and 
200 gallon Pfaudler Lo-Vat Pasteurizers; 50 
and 100 gallon Stainless Steel Pasteurizers; 
550 gallon Jensen Vertical Coil Vat with 

s. lining; Type “B”, “J”, “NH” and “L 
Milwaukee Fillers; No. 5 Creamery Pack- 
age Filler, s. s. bowl, 72 b.p.m.; Model 
“AA”, “B” and “C” Mojonnier Fillers; 
Model BH .3.5 Package Machinery Co. 
Hooding “Machine for cellophane hoods; 5 
ft. 10 ft. and 12 ft. Tubular Surface Cool- 
ers; 6000 lb. Barrel Heater; 12 ft. Multiple 
Tube Heater or Cooler, 8 pipes high each 
with four 1” White Metal Tubes; 8 wide 
Soaker Type Bottle W asher ; C. P. Rotary 

3ottle Washer, 22 b.p.m. "1000 Ib. Two 
Compartment Nickel W eigh Can and 1200 
Ib. Toledo Dial Scale; Model 40 McKinley 
Straitaway Can Washer, 10 to 12 per minute; 
Lathrop Paulson Rotary Can Washer, 3 per 
minute; 1000 gallon Glass Lined Holding 
Tank; 300 gallon Nickel Receiving Vat; No. 
70 De Laval Separator; 60 to 400 gallon 
Homogenizers or Viscolizets; 3 ft. and 7 ft. 
Copper Vacuum Pans; 5’x5’ Copper Hot- 
wells. Write or wire your requirements. 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Telephone: 
MUrray Hill 2-4616. - 


FOR SALE—One Creamery Package No. 
5 Rotomatic bottle filler, excellent condition, 
welded stainless steel bowl and cover, nickel 
pedestals, 6 new style cappers, 14 new style 
equal-fill valves. Manchester Cream Co., 
Inc., 421 East 174th St., Bronx, N. Y. Tele- 
phone: TOpping 2-0561. 2-M 


CREAMERY PACKAGE Bottle Filler, 
24 quarts— 36 pints, completely overhauled 
like new $550.00, f.o.b. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miller Dairy Co., 6011 Thackery Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 2-M 








FOR SALE — Qe Creamery Pade e 
stainless steel pasteurizer, 150 gal.; oney 
Cherry-Burrell milk filter, stainless steel ;7 
one 330 can stainless steel oval truck tank; 
one 100 can glass-lined truck tank; one 
horizontal 25 h.p. steam engine; one Allis- 
Chambers 50 KVA electric generator; one; 
De Laval No. 71 and No. 41 Separator; one? 
100-gallon, one 500-gallon Viscolizers with) 
motors, bronze heads; one 1-inch stainless} 
steel milk pump with motor and double} 
stainless steel Alsop filters; one hand capper 
No. 2 caps; one surface cooler, 36 one inch 
tubes, 8 ft. long; one Buflovak 32x72 in, 
double drum milk dryer with motor and) 
stainless steel equipment; one new Binks) 
spray cooling tower, 90 gallons per minute; 
one used Binks spray cooling tower, 106 
gallons per minute; one Iron Fireman stoker 
for 100 h.p. boiler; orie Meyer Dumoreéy 
bottle washer, 8-wide comeback type; oné 
300 gal. Pfaudler glass-lined pasteurizer, 
complete; one Copeland. Methyl Chloride 
Compressor complete including icebox coils; 
one moisture proof dial. scale, 1,000 Ibs, 
with tare beam; one 50 hp. upright boiler; 
three Milwaukee “L” and one Type “H”™ 
bottle fillers; one 12-tube 8-ft. 1l-in. I. TQ 
cooler; two skim milk wood storage tanks, 
8,000 gals. each; one 250-gal. Manton-Gaulint 
homogenizer, bronze head with motor; oné 
6-wide C. P. bottle washer, comeback type 
just rebuilt; one 5x5 Frick compressor 
complete with motor; two 6%x6% York 
compressors, with motors and accessories; 
one Baker 4X4 Compressor, 4 cylinders if 
row complete; one ten-ton ice field com- 
plete with tank and ice cans; one Friday 
butter printer; three 8-wide Heil bottle 
washers, comeback type; one 90, either 48 
mm. or No. 2 caps, one A. A. No. 2 caps 
and one model C Mojonnier bottle fillers; 
motor driven sanitary milk pumps; als@ 
brine pumps all sizes; two 40-qt. motor 
driven brine ice oream freezers; one York 
heat exchanger, stainless steel plates; tinned] 
copper and stainless steel receiving vats and 
covers; double compartment tinned coppef 
and stainless steel weigh cans; one 300, oné 
200-gal. motor driven coil pasteurizers; 2% 
Jamison ice-box doors complete, metal cov 
ered, 4 ft. x 6 ft. 6-in.; one rotary 6 pef 
minute milk can washer; 1 Permutit water 
softener outfit complete; one internal tub 
cooler, 16 two-inch tubes, 12 ft. long; oné 
internal tube cooler, 10 ft. long, 16 one and 
one-half inch tubes. Write your wants 
have many more items. Fg pan 73, 321 Broad? 
way, New York City, N. Y.—WOrth 2-4975 : 

2-N 


FOR SALE—Surface cooler, 3 section, 
ft. wide, 4 ft. high. No cover, fine condi# 
tion, $125.00. Also Cherry-Burrell Hot Milk 
Filter complete with fittings and Hex. Nuts 
1% inch, like new, $70.00. Shipped f.o 
Henry L. Nielsen, 'W arwick, N. CY. Tele 
phone Warwick 160. 2-M 








534 Carroll Street 





WANTED 


Pot, skim curd or fresh whey cheese for the Easter Holidays. 
Quote me prices on either or both. 
Write 
CHARLES C. SANNA 


Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 





AMERICAN MILK REVIE® 








